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Selected  for  Master  Sergeant 


The  following  USAREC 
soldiers  were  selected  for 
promotion  to  Master 
Sergeant: 

Headquarters 
HENRY  MERLE  C 
CHAMNESS  ISAAC  C 
DAWSON  DAVID  A 
KLINGER  RICHARD  L 
MCKAY  DONALD  W 
NECHEPOREK  JOSEPH 
RAUSCH  PHILIP  D 
WIZA  SCOTT  T 
ROSS  JEFFREY  S 
MOORE  RUBIN  J 
STIVALETTA  WAYNE  C 
WEISS  JOHN  R 
JOHNSON  BOB  T 
MICKLE  JOHNNIE  L 
RHODES  SCOTT  E 
DAVIS  ARCHIE  L 
BARRETOCORCHADO 
TRADOC/RRS 
BOLES  MARK  D 
HESTER  ADRON  K 
MATHIS  MICHAEL 
MCGRIFF  JAMES  E 
NASH  DAVID 
PATTERSON  SHERMAN 
PUNIHAOLE  DONNA  M 
SANTANAGOMEZ  IVAN 
SIVLEY  ALLEN  P 
STERNER  ANDREW  L 
WALKER  STEVEN  R 
WINRICH  BENTON  J 

1st  Brigade 
BULGER  JAMES  A 
CURENTON  PERRY  JR 
LYONS  IRVING  T 
THIGPEN  RANDALL  J 
TEMPLE  ARTHUR  C 
WILLIAMS  JAMES  R 
WRIGHT  JEFFREY  S 
HUNNEWELL  JEFFREY 
CRAIG  GREGORY  O 
GINAS  JAMES  M 
HOOPER  WILLIAM  A 
THOMPSON  DERRICK 
WORRELLS  JOSEPH 
PIXLEY  ROBERT 
BOOM  MICHAEL  W 
RIDLEY  ARNOLD  F 
LAWERYSON  JOHN  L 
SIMMS  RONALD  D 
DAVIS  JOHNNY  M 


WELLING  RICHARD  A 
MACDONALD  JEFFREY 
BECK  JULIE  C 
DYKEES  ANDREW 
GIMBORYS  JAMES  M 
SHAMP  JEFFERY  W 
SILVA  DAVID 
GRAVES  TERRY  L 
MELENDEZHENRIQUEZ 
YEPES  JAIME  A 
CONTRERAS  RAFAEL  E 
DIAZRIVERA  REINALD 
MATTHEWS  RODNEY  K 
SOLIS  ABELITO  T 
PRESSLEY  PAULA  A 
WILLIAMS  CURTIS  M 
MARTINEZ  JUAN  A 
HENDERSON  TYRONE  E 
RICE  LLOYD  G 
BOWMAN  GLENN  A 
SHEPARD  DALE  W 
WALLS  MARK  E 
HILL  MICHAEL  E 
CORNELIUS  RONALD  J 
KAVANAGH  MICHAEL  A 
MILLER  WILLIAM  D 
MOODY  DAVID  H 
POPE  SCOTT  T 
BOXX  GARY  L 
DOUCETT  MATTHEW  E 
FRANCIS  HAROLD  B 
FULLER  ROGER  L 
KEELING  TERRY  D 
ADKINS  RAYMOND  G 
GAINER  FRANK  H 
MAYES  WALTER  L 
BOWER  DAVID  W 

2d  Brigade 
REEVES  KEVIN  M 
HENDRIETH  TORY  D 
MITCHELL  JIMMY  J 
NEWHOUSE  VAUGHN  K 
GOODALL  JOHN  M 
SIMMONS  ALLEN  K 
CANTELL  STEVEN  J 
CRIBB  GINGER  L 
JACKSON  CURTIS  C 
JACKSON  RUDOLPHUS 
MINNIGAN  ANTHONY  F 
STRATFORD  BRUCE  M 
JOHNSON  HERMAN 
SHARVER  LESLIE  C 
JOHNSON  HERMAN  J 
WEBSTER  JEFFREY  A 
SAVOY  ROBERT  K 
RAMOS  MIGUEL  A 
DANIEL  LARRY  J 


ORTIZ  JOSE  R 
RIVERS  LINDA  R 
RODRIGUEZ  NELSON 
SOTO  FELIX 
STALLWORTH  LORRIE 
SMITH  GREGORY 
SMITH  BRUCE  D 
BRANDON  DUARTE  L 
MOORE  JAMES  A 
STURGIS  LOREN  A 
BOLES  MICHAEL  K 
DODSON  ERIC  S 
BOWMAN  RICKY  A 
MOORE  TODD  A 
MELINE  LISETTE  M 
EVANS  ANTHONY  L 
ELLIS  DANNY  F 
SCUDDER  JERRY 
BRACCIO  MICHAEL  A 
LALONDE  TERRY  O 
BROWN  EUGENE  J 
CHRISTIAN  ERIC  B 
BEMBRY  JASPER  L 
DUPUIS  GLEN  W 
STICKEL  KEVIN  J 
MAKIN  FREDERICK  R 

3d  Brigade 
MUNOZ  WILLIAM 
ALLEN  SCOTT  J 
HARVEY  MICHAEL  E 
TERRILL  DENNIS  R 
BROWN  JERRY  L 
HEIDENREICH  WILLIAM 
BARKER  JERRY  L 
CHAVEZ  RICKEY  E 
KNOBLOCK  ALAN  J 
SIEFKER  DAVID  J 
GAITERS  JACKIE  R 
DEJESUS  JUDITH  E 
MEDINA  ALEXANDER 
MCATEE  MARVIN 
HILLIGAS  CALVIN  J 
PEARSON  KEITH  W 

5th  Brigade 

MIDDLEBROOKS  FRANK 
PARR  WILLIAM  G 
ANDERSON  LESLIE  M 
ANDUJARMARTINEZ  FE 
HOLLIDAY  MELVIN  L 
GOINS  ISIAH  JR 
CARATTINIMARTINEZ 
HOXIE  KENNETH  D 
FERRELL  JOSEPH  W 
WALLACE  RANDOLPH  A 
LEWIS  GARY  D 
MAGUIRE  TERESA  L 


JACKSON  DUANE  A 
WARD  GLEN  A 
DAVIS  EDDIE  C 
RAKESTRAW  DELPHINE 
EVANS  PATRICIA 
ROBINSON  GREGORY  R 
TAYLOR  FRANK  B 
BELL  DENNIS  E 
WILLIAMS  KEVIN  E 
OUIRINO  BERNARDO  L 
LEONGUERRERO  ANDRE 
NEAL  SCOTT  D 
WICKERY  RONALD  S 
MITCHELL  RICKEY  L 
FRANCIS  HAROLD  L 
BRITTON  JERRY  L 
MCMURRAY  MARK  A 


6th  Brigade 
TRIMMER  DARCI  A 
KIDDER  WILLIAM  R 
ROOSENDAAL  STEVEN 
WILLS  LEONARD  L 
COMBS  TRACY  KANE 
BRET  M 

MISNER  CINDY  L 
DELONG  MARC  D 
HARRISON  RANDY  J 
HERNANDEZFIGUEROA 
CHASTAIN  THOMAS  C 
ERVIN  MICHAEL 
SCHWILKE  MICHAEL  E 
BROUSSEAU  JEANNINE 
VELEZ  HERIBERTO  JR 
MAES  CHRISTE  D 
OBREGON  JOHN  M 
ZAMORA  PETE 
TAKUSHI  EDWARD  T 
RUTAN  DANIEL  L 
WINE  DOUGLAS  D 
VIEIRA  JOSEPH  G 
CLARK  KELLY  D 
MONTGOMERY  ERIC 
KATZ  SAL  J 
POKORNEY  DREW  B 
MILLS  THOMAS  A 
WILSON  MATTHEW  D 
MILLER  ROLAND  L 
WASHINGTON  REGINAL 
RASLER  DALE  W 
BROWN  DAVID  L 
WILLIAMS  JOHN  G 
RICHARDSON  GREGORY 
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Why  we’re  different 

Anyone  who  reads  the  newspaper  or  watches  the 
network  news  knows  that  the  military  services  have 
entered  a period  of  difficult  recruiting.  Those  things 
that  we  have  worked  all  our  adult  lives  to  achieve  — 
peace,  stability,  and  a healthy  economy  — are  the 
very  things  that  work  against  the  propensity  of 
young  Americans  to  join  the  military  services.  All 
four  services  have  encountered  certain  difficulties  in 
recruiting  during  the  decade  of  the  1990s,  but  with 
our  considerably  larger  mission,  the  Army’s  diffi- 
culties have  appeared  more  dramatic.  It  is,  however, 
simply  a matter  of  mathematics. 

There  are  a fixed  number  of  individuals  who  are 
highly  propensed  to  go  into  any  one  of  the  services. 
In  that  regard,  the  Army  really  does  quite  well. 
There  are  more  individuals  who  are  highly 
propensed  to  join  the  Army  than  are  propensed  to 
join  either  the  Marine  Corps  or  the  Navy,  and, 
depending  on  what  year  it  is,  we  even  equal  or 
surpass  the  Air  Force.  The  issue  is  that,  having 
gotten  everything  we  can  from  that  first  group  of 

30,000  highly  propensed  individuals,  the  Marine 
Corps  can  nearly  get  their  mission,  as  can  the  Air 
Force.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  cannot  and,  there- 
fore, they  have  to  get  out  and  go  after  a second 
group  of  individuals  who  are  less  propensed. 

If  you  play  this  out  in  terms  of  nice  round  num- 
bers, at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  all  four  services 
have  to  go  out  and  recruit  that  first  30,000.  If  every- 
body gets  them,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Marine 
Corps  are,  essentially,  done.  The  Navy  and  the 
Army  continue  on  after  another  30,000;  when  they 
get  about  25,000  of  that  second  30,000,  the  Navy  is 
done  and  hopefully  the  Army  gets  theirs.  But  the 
Army  is  not  done  — they  have  to  go  after  another 
30,000.  And  when  they  have  recruited  another 

30.000  less  propensed  individuals,  they  still  have 
another  30,000  of  the  even  less  propensed  to  re- 
cruit. This  equation  reflects  our  overall  120,000 
mission  of  Regular  Army  and  Army  Reserve  re- 
quirements. In  terms  of  the  Total  Army,  this  total 
does  not  include  the  National  Guard,  which  is  after 

57.000  enlistments  of  its  own. 


MG  Mark  R.  Hamilton 

The  diagram  on  the  following  page  shows  graphi- 
cally how  the  effort  and  resources  rise  as  the  pool  of 
highly  propensed  individuals  dwindles.  The  less 
propensed  the  market,  the  more  effort  and  resources 
are  required  to  succeed.  It  is  precisely  when  we  go 
after  those  lesser  propensed  individuals  that  we  need 
the  larger  force,  that  we  need  a better  and  more 
generous  manning  structure,  and  our  overall 

120,000  mission  is  why  we  need  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a guaranteed  MOS  across  the  whole  spectrum 
of  Army  enlistments. 

The  other  lessons  of  recruiting  are  that  it  is  a 
three-year  process  (not  just  one),  that  quality  takes 
effort  (in  terms  of  recruiting  force  strength,  incen- 
tives, and  advertising),  that  market  conditions 
count,  and  that  the  Army  is  not  like  the  other 
services  in  many  not-so-obvious  ways.  All  these 
lessons  are  conditions  that  impact  on  the  Army’s 
ability  to  recruit  the  strength  in  any  given  fiscal 
year. 

Okay,  so  what  does  all  this  mean?  In  short,  I 
want  you  to  know  what  I try  to  tell  people  I meet 
and  work  for  — the  Army  leadership,  DoD,  and 
Congress.  The  Army  is  the  nation’s  premier  recruit- 
ing force.  We  have  the  hardest  job  and  put  forth  the 
best  product  through  the  best  recruiters.  Our  job  is 
tough.  But  it  also  means  that  we  have  geared  our- 
selves toward  that  challenge.  We  have  a better 
product  in  terms  of  job  variety  and  bonus  structure. 
We  have  more  to  give.  We  have  a better  trained  force 
of  recruiters.  We  should  succeed. 

Finally,  it  means  that  all  of  this  taken  together 
says  we  should  never  be  content  with  “our  share”  of 
the  market.  We  should  dominate  the  market.  More 
opportunity,  more  bonuses,  better  NCOs.  Because 
America  depends  more  on  her  Army  than  any 
other  branch  of  service,  we  must  depend  more  on 
USAREC  than  on  any  other  recruiting  organiza- 
tion. Let’s  succeed.  Let’s  dominate. 

Close  the  loop! 
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News  Briefs 


Reformatted  Hispanic 
Parents  RPI  967  fielded 

Fort  Knox,  KY  — A complete  revi- 
sion of  the  old  RPI  967  “Hispanic  An- 
swers to  Parents”  was  fielded  in  April 
1998.  This  RPI,  written  in  Spanish,  fea- 
tures exciting  photos  of  Hispanic  sol- 
diers performing  in  their  MOS.  The  text 
is  targeted  at  parents  of  Hispanic  pros- 
pects, prompting  questions  about  their 
children’s  future  and  making  the  basic 
Army  offer  of  training,  education,  ad- 
venture, monetaiy  benefits,  and  service 
to  country. 

Distribution  began  in  mid-April,  with 
50  copies  going  to  every  recruiting  sta- 
tion and  battalion.  Additional  copies  will 
be  available  in  the  Recruiter  Store  for 
high-density  Hispanic  markets. 

Questions?  Contact  CPT  Max 
Muramoto  at  1-800-223-3735,  ext.  6- 
0151. 

Army  Automated  Command 
Climate  Survey 

from  the  Army  Research  Institute 

The  Army  Command  Climate  Sur- 
vey is  a fully  automated,  self-contained 
survey  program.  It  is  designed  to  assist 
the  company  (or  equivalent-sized  unit) 
commander  in  assessing  and  develop- 
ing action  plans  for  sustaining  and  im- 
proving his  or  her  unit  command  cli- 
mate, as  required.  The  survey  is  brief 
yet  comprehensive,  consisting  of  24 
basic  questions  on  a variety  of  topics 
and  comment  questions. 

The  software  package  is  a stand-alone 
program,  complete  with  all  the  tools 
necessary  to  prepare,  conduct,  compile 
and  analyze  a unit  survey.  It  is  a user 
friendly  and  menu  driven  program.  The 
Program  consists  of  two  executable 
files:  “Go  Army”  and  “CHART.”  “Go 
Army”  is  written  in  MS-DOS  to  facili- 
tate use  on  older  PCs  (286  and  up)  and 
is  the  basic  program  used  to  create,  dis- 
tribute, compile,  analyze,  and  report  the 
survey  results  in  tabular  format. 
“CHART”  is  a Windows-based  report- 
ing module  used  to  create  and  display 
charts  and  graphs.  The  survey  program 
uses  pop-up  help  screens  to  guide  the 
commander  through  each  step  to  cre- 
ate a unit  specific  survey,  make  floppy 
diskettes  to  distribute  and  administer  the 
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survey,  and  compile  the  results  to  a mas- 
ter database.  “Go  Army”  also  analyses 
the  results,  calculating  the  percentage, 
total,  and  standard  error  for  each  ques- 
tion. The  commander  can  then  display 
the  results  in  six  different  areas.  The  re- 
sults can  be  displayed  on  screen,  printed, 
saved  to  a disk  or  saved  as  an  Excel  file 
for  export  to  other  software  program. 

The  “CHART”  module  can  be  used 
to  produce  a summary  of  results  table, 
pie  charts,  or  bar  graphs,  or  display  the 
data  for  a single  question.  It  can  simul- 
taneously display  more  than  one  set  of 
results  at  a time,  and  can  synchronize  the 
slideshows  for  both  sets  to  advance 
slides  from  one  question  to  the  next  with 
a single  keystroke.  The  automated  pro- 
gram also  features  multiple  safeguards 
to  protect  the  respondent’s  privacy.  The 
database  is  password  protected  to  pro- 
tect the  soldier’s  privacy. 

The  reporting  program  includes  au- 
tomatic lockouts  to  disable  sorting  out 
by  gender  or  race  when  there  are  fewer 
than  5 respondents  of  any  given  sub- 
category. For  example,  in  a unit  contain- 
ing 45  soldiers  with  41  male  soldiers,  but 
only  four  female  soldiers,  the  program 
automatically  disables  reporting  results 
by  either  gender.  For  more  information 
about  the  Command  Climate  Assess- 
ment Survey,  contact  your  brigade  Equal 
Opportunity  Advisor  or  the  Army  Re- 
search Institute  on  the  World  Wide  Web 
at  http://www-ari.army.mil. 

Special  Emphasis 
Observances 

Equal  Opportunity  special/ethnic 
observances  are  conducted  each  year  and 
are  designed  to  enhance  cross-cultural 
awareness  among  all  soldiers,  their  fami- 
lies, and  the  civilian  workforce.  These 
events  and  activities  are  to  recognize  the 
achievements  and  contributions  made  by 
specific  racial  or  ethnic  groups  in  our 
society.  In  order  to  promote  under- 
standing, teamwork,  harmony,  pride, 
cohesion,  and  esprit  among  all  groups, 
leadership  involvement  in  Training,  Edu- 
cation, and  Awareness  programs  (TEA) 
are  essential. 

One  such  observance  during  May  is 
Asian-Pacific-American  Heritage  Month. 
Every  year  since  1979,  the  President  has 
proclaimed  a national  observance  in 


M ow  iy  A yCyLny- 
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May  to  celebrate  the  contributions  and 
achievements  of  Asian-Pacific-Ameri- 
cans.  The  theme  this  year  is  “Pursuing 
Progress:  One  Vision-  One  Mission- 
One  Voice.” 

USAREC  personnel  are  encouraged 
to  participate  in  Asian-Pacific-American 
Heritage  Month  activities  and  learn  how 
the  customs  and  values  of  Asian-Pacific- 
Americans  have  enriched  our  country. 
The  USAREC  EO  office  is  distributing 
the  1998  Asian-Pacific-American  edu- 
cational pamphlet  and  calendar.  Any 
questions  on  activities  in  your  location 
contact  your  Equal  Opportunity  Rep- 
resentative (EOR)  or  your  Brigade  Equal 
Opportunity  Advisor  (EOA). 

Delta  seeks  recruiters 

Recruiting  for  Delta  is  a unique  as- 
signment. It  requires  the  ability  to  inter- 
act effectively  with  prospective  Delta 
candidates  as  well  as  with  senior  Army 
leadership.  Delta  recruiters  must  exhibit 
those  personal  qualities  found  in  Delta 
members.  It  requires  a competent 
briefer,  one  who  is  highly  motivated, 
and  who  is  capable  of  working  alone 
without  direct  supervision. 

A potential  Delta  recruiter  should 
meet  the  following  prerequisites: 

■ Male 

■ Volunteer 

■ MOS  79R 

■ SSG  or  junior  SFC 

■ No  history  of  recurring 
disciplinary  action 

■ Possess  or  be  able  to  obtain  a 
secret  security  clearance 

■ GT  score  of  110 

■ Pass  the  APFT 

■ Airborne  qualified  or  volunteer 
for  airborne  duty 
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■ Have  demonstrated  success  as 
an  Army  recruiter 

■ Minimum  12  months  successful 
station  commander  time 

Interested  recruiters  should  mail  a 
copy  of  their  DA  Form  2A  and  2-1, 
last  five  NCOERs,  DA  photo,  FT  score 
card,  and  contact  phone  numbers  to 
Recruiting  Team,  P.O.  Box  70149,  Fort 
Bragg,  NC  28307  or  fax  copies  to  910- 
396-0607  or  DSN  236-0607.  POC  is 
MSG  Walthers,  910-396-0689  or  DSN 
236-0689. 

Computer  security 

In  accordance  with  the  consent  to 
monitoring  notification  requirements  of 
AR  380-53,  Communications  Security 
Monitoring,  the  following  notifications 
must  be  posted  quarterly  in  the 
command’s  publication. 

In  brief,  all  USAREC  computer  and 
telecommunication  systems  are  subject 
to  monitoring.  An  individual’s  use  of 
these  systems  constitutes  consent  to 
monitoring,  and,  as  such,  there  is  no 
expectation  of  privacy.  In  addition,  the 
USAREC  computer  systems  are  accred- 
ited to  process  sensitive  but  unclassified 
(SBU)  category  data  and  will  not  be  used 
to  process  classified  material.  All 
USAREC  users  are  to  comply  with  soft- 
ware copyright  laws  and  licensing  agree- 
ments. 

ATTENTION! 

Do  not  process,  store  or  transmit 
classified  information  on  nonsecure  tele- 
communications systems.  Official  DoD 
telecommunications  systems— including 
telephones,  facsimile  machines,  com- 
puter networks,  and  modems— are  sub- 
ject to  monitoring  for  telecommunica- 
tions security  purposes  at  all  times.  Use 
of  official  DoD  telecommunications 
systems  constitutes  consent  to  telecom- 
munications security  monitoring. 

ATTENTION! 

This  computer  system,  including  all 
related  equipment,  networks  and  net- 
work devices  (includes  Internet  and  e- 
mail  access)  are  provided  only  for  au- 
thorized US  government  use.  DoD 
computer  systems  may  be  monitored 
for  all  lawful  purposes,  including  to  en- 
sure their  use  is  authorized,  for  manage- 


ment of  the  system,  to  facilitate  protec- 
tion against  unauthorized  access,  and  to 
verify  security  procedures,  survivability, 
and  operational  security.  Monitoring 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  active  at- 
tacks by  authorized  DoD  entities  to  test 
or  verify  the  security  of  this  system. 
During  monitoring,  information  may  be 
examined,  recorded,  copied  and  used 
for  authorized  purposes.  All  informa- 
tion, including  personal  information, 
placed  on  or  sent  over  this  system  may 


be  monitored.  Use  of  this  DoD  com- 
puter system,  authorized  or  unautho- 
rized, constitutes  consent  to  monitoring. 
Unauthorized  use  of  this  DoD  com- 
puter system  may  subject  you  to  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  Evidence  of  unautho- 
rized use  collected  during  monitoring 
may  be  used  for  administrative,  crimi- 
nal or  other  adverse  action.  Use  of  this 
system  constitutes  consent  to  monitor- 
ing for  all  lawful  purposes. 


Recruiting  station  re-opens  in  Yongsan 

The  Army  Recruiting  Command  has  reopened  the  recruiting  station  in  Yongsan, 
South  Korea.  The  station,  which  was  closed  as  part  of  downsizing  in  1995,  held  its 
grand  opening  March  13,1998.  It  is  located  at  Camp  Coiner  in  Yongsan  and  can  be 
reached  by  cc:Mail  at  6h5k@’usarec.army.mil. 


Statistical  summary  of  the  Master  Sergeant  Selection  Board 


PREVIOUS 

1ST  TIME 

TOTAL 

SECONDARY 

TOTAL 

CONS/SEL 

CONS/SEL 

CONS/SEL 

CONS/SEL 

CONS/SEL 

ARMY 

6,372/918 

5,666/1 ,347 

12,038/2,265 

3,881/239 

15,921/2,502 

(14.4%) 

(23.8%) 

(18.8%) 

(6.2%) 

(15.7%) 

79R 

398/80 

261/80 

659/160 

246/1 9 

905/179 

(20.1%) 

(30.6%) 

(24.2%) 

(7.7%) 

(19.7%) 

(Note:  USAREC  results  of  the  Master  Sergeant  Selection  Board  are 
listed  on  the  inside  front  cover.) 
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79R 

ot  You,  Who? 


by  SFC  Robert  M.  Sullivan,  Recruiter  Management  NCO,  HQ 
USAREC 

Wh.  is  the  most  challenging,  demanding,  and 
rewarding  MOS  in  the  Army  today?  79R  — career 
recruiter. 

You  would  think  that  with  the  Army  drawing 
down,  the  demand  for  79Rs  would  not  be  a priority 
MOS  with  DA.  Well,  the  Army  may  be  drawing  down, 
but  the  demand  for  high  quality  soldiers  is  the  highest 
it’s  ever  been  in  Army  history. 

Since  the  downsizing  has  occurred  the  Army  went 
from  quantity  to  focusing  more  on  a higher  quality 
soldier.  With  this,  there  has  never  been  a higher  demand 
for  79Rs  who  believe  in  the  importance  of  a higher 
quality  Army. 

If  it  were  not  for  recruiters,  there  would  not  be  an 
Army.  It  would  not  be  considered  the  greatest  Army  in 
the  world  and  most  of  all,  there  would  not  be  freedom. 

Most  NCOs  can  lead  a soldier  to  attack  an  objec- 
tive, get  a TRP  (Target  Reference  Point)  or  make  sure 
they  follow  the  five  points  of  performance  during  an 
airborne  “mass-tack.”  The  soldiers  will  do  it  because 
they  are  obligated  to,  and  the  task  is  right  in  front  of 
their  faces.  Yes,  that  is  outstanding  leadership! 

Now  let’s  kick  it  up  a notch 

As  a 79R,  you  must  lead  that  young  recruiter  to  deal 
with  the  many  different  scenarios  he  or  she  must  go 
through  to  put  someone  in  boots.  You  must  influence 
that  young  recruiter  to  go  out  in  the  civilian  population 
and  have  the  confidence  to  sell  and  tell  the  Army  story. 

You  must  interact  with  school  officials  and  political 
leaders  to  support  his  or  her  recruiting  effort.  You  must 
manage  young  recruiters’  time  efficiently  and  effectively 
to  make  sure  they  are  successful  in  accomplishing  their 
mission.  If  this  is  the  type  of  soldiering  you  are  striving 
for,  you  need  to  be  a 79R.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
many  advantages  to  becoming  a 79R,  career  recruiter. 

It’s  a fact  that  79R  has  one  of  the  highest  promo- 
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79R  is  one  of  the  most 
challenging  MOSs 


tion  rates  with  additional  pay.  It’s  a fact  that  79R  is  one 
of  the  most  challenging  MOSs  where  you  not  only  have 
the  opportunity  to  put  people  in  boots,  but  you  also  can 
be  a positive  role  model  in  your  community. 

It’s  a fact  that  you  will  definitely  enhance  your 
computer  skills  as  a 79R.  Last,  but  certainly  not  least  it’s 
a fact  that  79R  has  one  of  the  highest  stabilization  rates 
in  the  Army. 

Now  lets  expand  on  the  facts  that  were  mapped  out 
for  you  in  the  last  paragraph.  The  evidence  is,  as  a 79R 
you  have  one  of  the  highest  rates  of  promotion  in  the 
Army. 

Promotions  to  staff  sergeant  and  sergeant  first  class 
average  around  80.4  percent  when  compared  to  the  Army 
wide  average  of  19  percent!  Again,  more  rank,  more 
money. 

The  79R  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  MOSs 
because  the  soldier  has  freedom  of  action.  They  are  able 
to  set  their  own  goals  and  manage  their  own  time  to 
affect  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission  for  themselves 
as  station  commanders,  first  sergeants,  sergeants  major 
and  command  sergeants  major. 

The  highest  paid 

A 79R  is  the  highest  paid  enlisted  soldier  in  the 
Army  today.  With  Special  Duty  Assignment  Pay 
(SDAP),  a staff  sergeant  79R  with  eight  years  in  service 
makes  $219  more  a month  than  a non-79R  staff  sergeant 
with  12  years  of  service. 

A 79R  sergeant  first  class  with  12  years  service 
makes  $375  more  a month  than  a non-79R  sergeant  first 
class  with  the  same  time  in  service.  And  last  but  not 
least,  a 79R  sergeant  first  class  with  12  years  service 
makes  $2  a month  more  than  a non-79R  first  sergeant 
with  14  years  service! 

With  the  new  MPC  II  (80486DX/88  Multimedia 
Personal  Computer)  desktop  computers  in  place,  and 
with  the  future  fielding  of  ARISS  (Army  Recruiting 
Information  Support  System),  the  Army  recruiting  force 
is  the  most  advanced  recruiting  organization  among  all 
the  military  services  and  rates  highly  when  matched 
against  most  of  the  civilian  sales  industry. 

Marketable  in  civilian  sector 

Many  soldiers  ETSing  and  retiring  are  finding  out 
that  the  civilian  job  market  requires  computer  skills. 

Your  computer  and  interpersonal  skills  as  a 79R  will 


make  you  highly  marketable  in  the  civilian  sector.  With 
an  increase  in  drugs,  gangs,  violence,  teen  pregnancy  and 
other  negative  influences  on  today’s  youth,  America’s 
young  men  and  women  are  yearning  for  positive  role 
models  to  guide  them  down  the  path  to  success. 

You  have,  as  an  Army  recruiter,  the  opportunity  to 
guide  these  young  Americans.  With  your  involvement  in 
schools,  the  community  and  with  local  politicians,  you 
are  one  of  the  most  recognizable  figures  in  their  commu- 
nity. You  can  make  a difference! 

Stabilization  three  to  five  years 

Stabilization  is  a very  important  factor  in  a soldier’s 
life.  Being  transferred  can  cause  tremendous  stress  on 
the  soldier  and,  if  married,  the  soldier’s  family  as  well. 

In  Recruiting  Command  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
soldier  to  be  stabilized  for  three  to  five  years  on  average. 
Another  advantage  is  being  able  to  be  stationed  closer  to 
loved  ones. 

What  are  the  benefits  to  you  as  a 79R?  Well,  if  you 
love  to  progress  fast  in  rank,  the  proof  was  laid  out 
earlier  in  this  article.  Need  I say  more?  The  biggest 
reason  you  joined  the  Army  was  for  the  challenge.  Being 
a 79R  will  give  you  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  you’ve 
ever  had. 

No  matter  what  MOS  in  the  Army,  a soldier 
always  wants  to  make  more  money  to  raise  their  stan- 
dard of  living.  You,  as  a 79R,  will  be  one  of  the  highest 
paid  enlisted  soldiers,  which  will  enable  you  to  have 
higher  living  standards. 

For  those  of  you  who  want  to  advance  their 
computer  skills  or  take  the  first  step  in  computer  knowl- 
edge, a 79R  will  do  all  that  and  more  depending  on  your 
goals  as  a soldier. 

If  you  enjoy  mentoring  and  being  a role  model  for 
young  people,  that  is  the  job  of  the  79R.  Again,  for 
those  of  you  who  would  like  to  be  stabilized  in  one 
location  longer,  79R  is  one  of  the  few  MOSs  with  the 
highest  stabilization  rate. 

A beneficial  career  path 

Now  that  the  facts,  evidence,  and  benefits  have  been 
mapped  out  for  you,  wouldn’t  you  agree  as  a highly 
professional,  successful,  take-no-prisoners  type  NCO, 
that  79R  is  the  most  beneficial  career  path  for  you? 

Now  that  you’ve  made  your  decision,  this  is  how 
you  convert  to  79R  — fill  out  a DA  form  4187  and  send 
it  up  through  your  chain  of  command. 

It  takes  approximately  three  to  six  months  to  get 
your  response  back  from  HQ^USAREC.  You  are  now  a 
member  of  one  of  the  most  elite  and  marketable  MOSs 
in  the  Army. 

Be  All  You  Can  Be.  If  s not  just  a slogan! 
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USAREC’s  ‘^op 

Brooks^  ceremony  on  May  29 


CSM  Thomas  R.  Brooks 


When  he  officially  retires  on  July 
31,  his  career  will  span  31  years. 
USAREC’s  “top  soldier”  entered  the 
command  in  April  1972,  during  the 
draft  era  that  officially  ended  about  15 
months  after  Brooks  came  to 
USAREC.  Although  it  was  called  the 
“Recruiting  Command”  then  (the 
name  changed  from  the  Recruiting 
Service  in  1968),  much  about  recruit- 
ing and  the  command  has  changed 
during  this  soldier’s  watch.  The 
following  article  is  based  on  an  “exit 
interview”  conducted  with  CSM 
Brooks  and  is  based  upon  his  reflec- 
tions of  his  service  in  the  US  Army 
Recruiting  Command. 


Evolution  or  growth  is  how  I like 
to  describe  what  has  happened  to 
USAREC  in  my  26  years  of  experi- 
ence. All  changes  that  we’ve  made 
have  been  based  on  need,  on  lessons 
learned.  I look  at  it  by  remember- 
ing what  was  going  on  in  the 
country.  In  1968  and  1969,  there  was 
a lot  of  dissension,  the  draft  was  at  a 
peak.  Remember  that  in  1968,  we 
had  something  like  1.5  million 
soldiers  in  the  Army;  now  we  have 
less  than  500,000  people  in  the 
Army.  We  had  an  unpopular  war 
going  on,  we  had  a lot  of  political 
unrest,  we  had  two  assassinations  — 
Robert  Kennedy  and  Martin  Luther 


King  - and  we  had  the  Chicago  riots 
after  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  there. 

When  you  reflect  back  on  it, 
those  were  some  extremely  turbu- 
lent times,  so  the  feasibility  of  going 
to  an  all-volunteer  force  at  that  time 
was  an  extremely  gutsy  political 
move.  But  it  was  the  right  time.  It 
was  no  secret  that,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, most  people  during  that  time 
would  have  joined.  There  weren’t  a 
lot  of  monetary  incentives  and  the 
pay  was  not  good,  but  [in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s],  stability, 
good  job  security,  a guaranteed  pay 
check,  food  to  eat,  clothes  to  wear  — 
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As  far  as  Fm  concerned  there's  not  a better  place 
to  be  in  the  Army  today  than  the  Recruiting 
Command.  It's  an  important  job  and  requires 
strong  soldiers  who  can  make  the 
transformation,  learn  the  skills  and  pass  on  our 
Army's  important  story. 


those  things  were  important. 

The  big  sellers  were  early  retire- 
ment, education  benefits,  the  GI 
Bill.  So  when  you  look  at  it  from 
our  historic  perspective  now,  you 
can  see  that  all  we  really  needed  was 
the  big  pay  raise  and  a good  market- 
ing strategy. 

I think  a lot  of  early  recruiters 
were  probably  like  me  — they  came 
in  the  Army,  they  went  to  training, 
they  went  to  Vietnam.  They  really 
didn’t  have  an  Army  experience,  per 
se,  other  than  Vietnam  and  Vietnam 
was  a different  culture.  It  wasn’t  like 
the  rest  of  the  Army.  And  when 
they  came  back  to  the  States,  that’s 
where  this  attitude  came  in  about 
the  “hollow”  Army.  Once  you’ve 
been  put  in  a situation  for  a year  or 
longer  (and  you  made  it),  in  a place 
where  literally  everything  you  did 
counted,  to  survive,  because  you 
could  be  dead  if  you  didn’t  do 
certain  things  right  — that  was  a 
different  type  of  reality.  Then  you 
came  back  to  Army  that  still  basi- 
cally operated  as  if  it  were  in  the 
1950s,  but  the  country  and  the 
Vietnam  soldiers  were  very  firmly  in 
the  reality  of  the  late  1960s  and  early 


70s.  That’s  where  the  clash  came  — 
the  attitude  came  in. 

You  can  understand  how  attitude 
might  come  from  the  guy  who  came 
back,  maybe  been  shot  twice  and 
decorated,  and  then  you  want  to 
chew  him  out  because  he  didn’t  pick 
up  a cigarette  butt.  It  was  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  what’s 
important.  If  this  guy  is  going  to  say, 
“I  think  it’s  life  itself  thafs  impor- 
tant,” and  you  think  ifs  that  ciga- 
rette butt,  no  wonder  there  was  a 
problem  with  that  clash  of  attitudes. 

People  came  to  recruiting  for  a lot 
of  reasons.  In  my  particular  case,  I 
kind  of  liked  the  changes  that  were 
going  on  in  the  Army.  I didn’t  know 
much  about  the  “stateside”  Army,  so 
I was  ready  for  a change  [after 
Vietnam].  I went  over  to  Vietnam  as 
a slick-sleeve  private  and  came  back 
as  a staff  sergeant,  so  when  I got 
back  to  the  States,  I had  16  months 
in  the  Army  and  many  of  my  peers 
had  16  years!  I related  to  the 
younger  troops  better  than  I did  to 
them.  So  with  the  pay  raise  and  the 
Army  started  soliciting  for  volun- 
teers for  recruiting  duty,  I drove  up 
to  Denver  to  go  before  the  boards 


for  recruiting  duty,  and  I’ve  been 
here  ever  since,  doing  a job  I love. 

The  Gates  Commission  Report, 
which  discussed  the  feasibility  of  ab 
All-Volunteer  Force,  ended  with 
words  to  this  effect:  It  is  up  to 
Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  make  the  volunteer  Army  work. 
Congress  to  provide  the  resources 
and  the  American  people  to  respond 
to  it  and  support  it.  A lot  of  people 
didn’t  think  a volunteer  Army 
would  work,  so  the  All-Volunteer 
Army  concept  had  to  be  sold  and 
had  to  prove  itself 

The  changes  took  place  for  the 
good,  they  were  very  chaotic  at  the 
time.  Fort  Carson  was  one  of  the 
Test-MVA  or  VOLAR  posts,  with 


SFC  Tom  Brooks 
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some  extra  money  for  MVA  initia- 
tives as  the  Army  tried  to  change  its 
image. 

The  Army  bought  colored 
baseball  caps  for  the  various  MOS 
(red  for  field  artillery  green  for 
MPs),  new  rugs  for  the  barracks  — 
we  called  them  VOLAR  rugs 
because  that’s  how  we  paid  for 
them,  with  the  VOLAR  funds.  We 
did  a lot  of  little  dumb  stuff  for  a 
while,  like  every  Saturday  we  did  an 
in-ranks  inspection  in  Class  A 
uniforms,  nobody  knew  why,  but 
we  were  still  reacting  in  that  50s 
Army  way  to  a 70s  world.  The 
Army  had  been  forced  to  mod- 
ernize in  Vietnam  just  to  make  it, 
but  not  in  the  States,  so  again 
the  clash. 

I went  to  recruiting  school, 
which  I liked  — it  taught  me  a 
lot.  We’ve  still  got  an  excellent 
school  —as  a matter  of  fact,  Lee 
DuBois  said  last  year  that  Army 
recruiters  are  the  best  trained 
sales  force  in  the  world. 

That’s  a good  compliment. 

They  taught  us  a lot  about 
human  motivation,  what  makes 
me  tick  and  what  makes  someone 
else  tick  — it  was  all  about  influenc- 
ing another  person,  about  communi- 
cation. In  those  days  speech  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  was  a big  deal,  and 
I don’t  think  it  is  today  in  our 
school,  although  it’s  still  taught.  We 
had  to  know  how  to  go  out  and  talk 
to  people  in  public  forums,  get  up 
and  talk  but  nowadays  we  have 
company  commanders  and  battal- 
ions commanders  who  give  the 
speeches,  so  the  recruiter  today  will 
go  out  and  schedule  them  to  speak 
but  won’t  make  the  speech  himself 
I’d  like  to  see  recruiters  do  more 
public  speaking  because  they  need  to 
be  in  front  of  the  community,  not 
the  battalion  commander  who  works 
maybe  80  miles  away. 

But  we  didn’t  have  the  officer 


structure  back  then,  we  didn’t  have 
company  commanders.  We  were  “Mr. 
Army”  back  then,  we  were  the  ones 
with  the  knowledge  because  we  were 
taught  how  to  do  all  these  things.  I 
think  that’s  a big  difference  between 
then  and  today  — then  we  were  trying 
to  be  representatives  of  the  Army, 
today  we’re  trying  to  be  a sales  force. 

In  those  early  years,  I think  the 
reason  we  succeeded  was  because  we 
had  an  accession  mission.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  have  an  applicant  on 
the  floor  for  a test  and  a physical  on 


Camp  Enoi,  Pleiku,  Vietnam,  April  1968 

a Friday,  then  bring  the  applicant 
back  home  to  pack  a bag  because  he 
was  leaving  that  night  for  basic 
training.  It  was  a different  motiva- 
tion when  we  had  an  accession 
mission,  it  was  more  immediate. 

Delayed  entry  was  a graduated 
thing  — we  started  in  1973  with  120 
days  for  prior  service,  then  180  days 
for  nonprior  service.  One  of  the 
best  ads  we  ever  had  was  this  guy 
going  around  saying  good-bye  to  all 
these  girls  — the  last  one  asks,  “Well, 
when  are  you  going?”  He  smiles 
right  at  the  camera  and  said,  “Six 
months!”  Contract  mission  started 
in  1974,  as  I recall. 

Recruiters  have  improved  quite  a 
bit.  In  my  day,  we  were  motivated  by 
a fear  of  failing,  probably  brought 


on  by  the  Vietnam  culture  and  the 
desire  to  prove  the  AVF  could  work. 
There  is  no  fear  today  that  the  Army 
will  fail  if  you  don’t  make  mission 
box  this  month.  We  were  all  cadre 
then  until  FY  81.  The  Connelly 
investigation  said  we  weren’t  getting 
a cross-section  of  recruiters,  that  we 
had  more  folks  who  were  interested 
in  “homesteading,”  and  didn’t  want 
to  move.  The  Connelly  investigation 
showed  that  we  should  have  recruit- 
ers who  were  motivated  to  do  the 
job,  no  matter  where  they  were 

stationed,  and  that’s  how  and 
when  we  started  having 
detailed  recruiters,  selected 
from  across  the  Army. 

We  get  pretty  good  soldiers 
in  the  detailed  recruiter 
program,  but  they’re  high 
maintenance.  Understandably 
so!  They  have  to  go  through 
such  a monumental  change  in 
behavior,  how  they  look  at 
life,  how  they  look  at  other 
people,  and  this  is  after  they’ve 
been  pretty  much  conditioned 
on  the  way  things  ought  to  be 
in  the  regimentation  of 
military  society.  They’re  used 
to  living  on  post,  they’re  proud  of 
what  they  do  and  what  they  stand 
for.  When  they  come  out  here  in 
civilian  life,  they  find  that  people 
don’t  recognize  what  they  do  and 
what  they  stand  for. 

I think  they  go  through  a form  of 
identity  crisis,  to  the  point  were 
they  might  question  their  self- 
worth.  Because  John  Q.  Public 
really  doesn’t  care  one  way  or  the 
other  — he  doesn’t  know  about 
deployments,  he  doesn’t  know 
about  readiness.  People  who  live 
next  door  to  a Reserve  unit  for  50 
years  may  not  know  what  the 
Reserve  unit  does.  They  don’t 
understand  the  uniform,  that  a 
medal  means  something  important 
or  how  much  responsibility  you  had 
when  you  were  a squad  leader.  They 
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don’t  understand  our  vocabulary  and 
they  don’t  understand  our  military 
lifestyle.  But  they  do  understand 
what  makes  people  tick. 

For  this  reason,  I think  recruiters 
need  to  sell  themselves,  not  their 
profession,  because  if  people  believe 
in  them,  they’ll  believe  what  they 
say.  But  if  they  don’t  believe  in 
them,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  they 
say.  And  the  uniform  and  the 
former  job  title  gives  you  absolutely 
no  credential  whatsoever  in  the 
civilian  world. 

The  recruiter  of  today  is  more 
educated,  younger,  brighter,  more 
physically  fit,  capable,  but  they  need 
good  leadership.  They  need  people 
to  set  the  standard,  they  need  people 
to  set  the  example,  they  need 
people  to  be  unforgiving  in  that. 

That  they  in  turn  have  got  to  say, 
“Okay,  I’ve  got  to  make  this  transi- 
tion [to  being  a full-time,  committed 
recruiter]  and  if  1 work  it  right,  I can 
do  it.”  You  should  talk  it  over  with 
your  family,  make  sure  they  know 
what’s  involved  and  that  they 
support  you. 

The  CSM  of  Special  Forces  told 
me  that  he  wished  every  CMF  18 
could  go  to  USAREC  for  three  years 
because  there’s  no  school  in  the 
Army  that  will  teach  a soldier  the 
time  management  skills,  the  commu- 
nication skills,  the  people  skills,  the 
how-do-you-react-when-things-just- 
don’t-work-out  skills  than  USAREC. 
And  that’s  from  the  Army’s  “elite” 
force,  saying  that  it’s  good  experi- 
ence out  here. 

We  want  the  best,  we  want  people 
with  leadership  potential.  There  will 
be  tough  times  out  here,  but  people 
will  get  tougher  and  deal  with  them. 
There  will  times  when  you’ll  say 
“Gee,  I wish  I were  Bosnia  right 
now,”  because  you  just  tested  three 
people  and  all  of  them  failed.  But 
tough  it  out;  it’s  worth  it. 

One  thing  that  will  remain 


constant  and  that  is  the  Army’s  need 
for  personnel.  We  will  always  need 
new  recruits  in  the  entry  level 
positions.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned 
there’s  not  a better  place  to  be  in  the 
Army  today  than  the  Recruiting 
Command.  It’s  an  important  job 
and  requires  strong  soldiers  who  can 
make  the  transformation,  learn  the 
skills  and  pass  on  our  Army’s 
important  story. 

In  1974  the  commander  of  the 
Recruiting  Command,  MG  Fulton, 
sent  an  8x1 0-inch  poster  to  each 
recruiting  station.  The  poster  read 
“The  seven  last  words  in  the  Army 


are:  We  Never  Did  It  That  Way 
Before.”  This  poster  was  to  be 
framed  and  kept  hanging  in  every 
recruiting  station  in  the  nation.  I 
have  kept  my  poster  framed  and 
hanging  in  every  office  I have 
worked  in  since  1974. 

You  see,  we  have  never  had  a war 
like  Viet  Nam.  We  have  never  had 
an  all  volunteer  Army.  We  have 
never  had  a McKinney  court  mar- 
tial, and  on  it  goes.  Life  is  filled  with 


new  challenges  and  it  takes  a special 
person  to  embrace  these  challenges 
and  make  them  work  for  us,  both 
for  the  Army  and  in  civilian  life. 

The  Army  begins  with  USAREC. 
And  USAREC  belongs  to  the  Army. 
There  many  soldiers  who  don't  wear 
the  USAREC  patch  who  are  part  of 
USAREC.  The  Sergeant  Major  of 
the  Army  is  part  us.  TRADOC  is 
part  of  USAREC  because 
TRADOC  trains  our  recruiters  and 
station  commanders.  The  Personnel 
Command  is  part  of  USAREC 
because  they  provide  us  with  our 


detail  recruiters  and  so  on. 

We  are  the  ambassadors  to  the 
Army  ...  we  are  the  Army.  I have 
truly  enjoyed  my  31  years  in  the 
Army.  I will  continue  to  support  the 
Army  and  my  beloved  USAREC  in 
retirement. 

God  bless  all  soldiers  and  God 
bless  the  United  States  Army  Re- 

• H.' 

cruiting  Command. 
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Tell  ’em  what  it’s 


- New  DEP/DTP 
Welcome  Kit  fielded 


by  CPT  Max  Muramoto 
USAREC  A<isrPA 

“How  do  I help  my  DEP 
members  stay  committed  to  their 
contract?”  is  a question  many 
recruiters  ask  themselves,  especially 
after  seeing  hours  of  hard  work, 
painstaking  effort  and  commitment 
to  a prospect  all  lost,  because  the 
prospect  changed  their  mind  after 
talking  to  someone.  Do  not  despair, 
recruiters;  help  is  on  the  way,  in  the 
form  of  RPI  200,  “Delayed  Entry 
Program/Delayed  Training  Program 
(DEP/DTP)  Welcome  Kit.” 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army, 
concerned  with  high  DEP  attrition 
rates,  charged  Recruiting  Command 
with  developing  a product  specifi- 
cally designed  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. Written  and  designed  in-house 
here  at  Recruiting  Command 
headquarters,  this  kit  is  intended  to 
reinforce  the  commitment  made  by 
the  prospect  to  the  Army,  to 
provide  detailed  information  (to 
allay  fear  of  the  unknown)  and  to 
“make  the  buyer  proud  of  the 
purchase.”  Specifically,  it  is  targeted 
at  all  RA/USAR  contractees, 
prospect  peers,  and  influencers 
(especially  parents  of  prospects). 

The  kit  consists  of  a 1.5-inch 
black  tri-fold  notebook  emblazoned 
with  the  gold  Army  logo  on  the 
front,  containing  the  following 
items: 

RPI  925,  Guide  To  New  Soldiers  — 
Completely  revised,  this  booklet 
is  now  in  color,  with  many 


exciting  photos,  showing  the 
pride  inherent  in  soldiering.  This 
booklet  now  includes  a section 
for  the  parents  of  prospects 
(including  common  Q&As); 
revised  APFT  standards  and  a 
sample  PT  schedule:  a detailed 
week-by-week  breakdown  of  Basic 
Combat  Training;  the  Soldier’s 
Creed  and  Oath  of  Enlistment; 
fold-out  sections  describing  Army 
ranks/branches;  and  a six-month 
DEP  planning  calendar. 

RPI  926,  CSA/SMA  Welcome  To 
America’s  Army  Letter  (Revised) 
— This  letter  has  been  revised  to 
include  new  photos  of  the  CSA/ 
SMA  and  implores  new  soldiers 
to  respect  others,  to  do  what  is 


right,  both  legally  and  morally, 
and  to  treat  others  fairly,  in  short, 
to  “Be  All  You  Can  Be.” 

Soldiers  Magazine  1998  Almanac 
Edition  — This  popular  item  is 
now  being  provided  to  all  DEP 
members  so  that  they  can  learn 
more  about  the  organization  they 
are  now  part  of  This  is  in 
addition  to  copies  that  recruiting 
battalions  will  receive. 

Prevention  of  Sexual  Harassment 

(POSH)  Card  (USAREC  Form 
1128)  — For  use  during  the  DEP 
orientation  meeting. 

USAREC  Core  Army  Values 
Poster  (new)  — This  8-1/2”  x 11” 
color  poster  features  the  group  of 
soldiers  from  the  “Uniform” 
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all  about 


DISTRIBUTION 


television  commercial.  The  copy 
describes  the  “Seven  Core  Army 
Values  - LDRSHIP”  recently 
published  by  the  Department  of 
the  Army. 

RPI  934,  Serving  Proudly  In  The 
U.S.  Army  Bumper  Sticker 

RPI  932,  Proud  Parents  of  a U.S. 
Army  Soldier  (Revised  to  Larger 
Size)  Window  Sticker. 

RPI  758,  Go  Army  Reserve  Sticker. 

30-min  VHS  format  videotape 

with  the  following  spots: 

□ “Tribute,”  60  seconds  — 
Motivational  TV  commercial 

D “Full-Time  Pride,”  60 
seconds  — Motivational  TV  com- 
mercial for  USAR 

D “Delayed  Entry  Program 
Welcome,”  5:15  minutes  — Formal 
welcome  into  the  DEP  from  the 
USAREC  Command  Sergeant 
Major. 

n “Soldier’s  Pledge,”  1:45 
minutes  (new)  — Motivational  spot 
designed  to  emphasize  commitment 
to  staying  in  the  DEP. 

□ “Army  Basic  Training 
Today,”  5:30  minutes  — General 
information  on  what  to  expect  in 
Basic  Combat  Training. 

D “A  Day  In  The  Life  Of  A 
Soldier,”  14:30  minutes  (new)  — A 
look  into  the  lifestyles  of  four 
different  soldiers,  at  three  different 
installations  both  overseas  and 
CONUS. 

n “For  The  Soldier”  1:30 
minutes  — Motivational  spot 
focusing  on  diversity  and  history. 


□ A vinyl  bag  containing  the 
videotape  (can  be  used  later  to  hold 
pencils/  pens/etc.) 

n A pad  of  notebook  paper. 

This  kit  was  prepared  with  the 
direct  input  of  field  recruiters 
Armywide  and  represents  those 
items  most  sought  after  for  DEP 
maintenance.  But  this  kit  alone 
will  not  prevent  DEP  loss.  You, 
the  recruiter,  are  responsible  for 
using  this  tool  to  gain  the  advan- 
tage. First,  ensure  your  new 
soldiers  actually  receive  their  kits 
from  the  Army  Guidance  Counse- 
lor, along  with  their  DEP  T-shirt. 
Next,  during  your  initial  DEP 
orientation  (within  72  hours  of 
contracting),  use  the  kit’s  contents 
to  reinforce  the  new  soldiers’ 
satisfaction  with  the  decision  they 
have  made. 

Here  are  a few  ideas:  Use  the 
“Soldiers”  magazine  map  to  show 
where  they  will  take  BCT  and 
where  they  can  be  stationed.  View 
the  “Army  Basic  Training  Today” 
portion  of  the  videotape  and 
schedule  a diagnostic  PT  test.  If 
appropriate,  incorporate  the 
parent’s/guardian’s  signature  into 
this  orientation,  on  page  seven  in 
RPI  925,  Guide  To  New  Soldiers. 
Encourage  your  new  soldiers  to 
wear  their  T-shirts  and  use  their 
DEP  notebooks  around  school  or 
work.  Remember,  word  of  mouth 
advertising  is  still  the  best  form  of 
promotion.  These  are  just  a few 
ideas.  Use  your  imagination  and 
remember  what  your  thoughts 
were  before  you  left  for  BCT.  T} 


INITIAL  ISSUE  — Starting  late 
May  1998,  USAREC  plans  to  ship  a 
two  month  supply  of  RPI  200, 
DEP/DTP  Welcome  Kit,  to  each 
individual  MEPS  as  an  initial  issue. 
Quantities  are  based  on  each  MEPS 
monthly  production  average.  The 
kits  will  weigh  4.5  pounds  each,  and 
be  packaged  15  to  a box,  taking  up 
approximately  2.5  cubic  feet  per 
box.  Due  to  storage  constraints  at 
some  MEPS,  selected  recruiting 
battalions  will  receive  and  store  their 
kits,  and  resupply  these  MEPS  on 
an  as  needed  basis.  Each  MEPS  is 
to  maintain  a one  month  supply  of 
RPI  200,  DEP/DTP  Welcome  Kit. 

CURRENT  DEP  MEMBERS  — 
Copies  of  RPI  200,  DEP/DTP 
Welcome  Kit  will  be  retroactively 
distributed  to  members  of  the  DEP 
who  meet  are  high  school  seniors 
and  are  outside  the  90-day  window 
for  shipping  as  of  May  1 , 1998. 
Copies  of  RPI  200  will  be  mailed  to 
their  respective  recruiting  company 
along  with  a by-name  roster  of  DEP 
members  who  meet  the  above 
criteria. 

RE-ORDERING  — The  USAREC 
RPI  warehouse  will  automatically 
ship,  on  a monthly  basis,  replace- 
ment copies  of  RPI  200,  DEP/DTP 
Welcome  Kit,  to  MEPS  and  recruit- 
ing battalions.  Replacement  quanti- 
ties will  be  based  on  each  individual 
MEPS’  RSM  production  totals. 

NOTES:  1 . This  RPI  is  notto  be 
used  as  a “giveaway”  nor  are  its 
contents  to  be  broken  down  for  use 
as  giveaways.  The  effectiveness  of 
this  product  for  DEP  maintenance 
depends  upon  its  exclusive  use  by 
DEP  members. 

2.  Each  brigade  and  battalion  will 
receive  five  copies  as  samples. 

Each  recruiting  company  will  also 
receive  two  copies.  These  samples 
are  for  leaders  and  trainers  at  each 
level  to  use  for  training  and  evalua- 
tion of  DEP  maintenance  programs. 
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New  product 

The  following  are  the  changes 
to  the  stated  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  fielding  of  DEP/DTP  Wel- 
come Kits: 

USAREC  Regulation  601-95 
(Delayed  Entry  and  Delayed 

Training  Program) 

para  1-4e  (2).  Changed  to 
read:  “Provide  basic  issue  of  the 
DEP/DTP  Welcome  Kits  to  the 
HQ  USAREC  Consolidated 
Warehouse  to  meet  HQ  USAREC 
and  other  emergency  needs.” 
para  1-4k  (2).  Changed  to 
read:  “Guidance  Counselors  (GC) 
will: 

(1)  Issue  a DEP  ID  Card 
to  all  DEP/DTP  members  after 
they  swear-in  at  the  MEPS. 

(2)  Issue  the  DEP/DTP 
Welcome  Kit  to  all  members 
after  they  swear-in  at  MEPS.  (All 
former  Army  and  currentUSAR/ 
ARNG  soldiers  being  placed  in 
Delayed  MSO  status  will  not 
receive  RPI  200,  DEP/DTP 
Welcome  Kit). 

(3)  Issue  the  “Army”  T- 
shirt  to  all  DEP/DTP  members 
upon  completion  of  swear-in 
ceremony. 

(4)  Process  USAREC  Fm 
541  (DEP/DTP  News  Release). 

(5)  Process  USAREC  Fm 
512  (Regular  Army  and  Reserve 
Component  Referral  Sheet). 

(6)  Process  changes  in 
active  duty  dates  and/or  DEP/ 

DTP  contract  renegotiation. 

(7)  Process  DEP/DTP 
separations. 

(8)  Process  courtesy 
shippers. 

(9)  Process  any  other 
action  requiring  changes  to  DEP/ 


means  changes  to  the  regs 


DTP  member's  contract.” 

para  1-4n  (15).  Changed  to 

(17) . 

para  1-4n  (16).  Changed  to 

(18) . 

Insert  (15).  Verify  that  all  DEP/ 
DTP  members  were  issued  a 
DEP/DTP  Welcome  Kit  at  the 
MEPS  after  the  swearing-in 
ceremony. 

Insert  (16).  Verify  that  all  DEP/ 
DTP  members  were  issued  an 
“Army”  T-shirt  at  the  MEPS  after 
the  swearing-in  ceremony. 

para  2-3b.  Change  “Guide  for 
New  Soldiers  (RPI  925)”  to  read 
“DEP/DTP  Welcome  Kit.” 

para  2-3c.(6).  Change  to 
“Review  of  the  DEP/DTP  Wel- 
come Kit.” 

para  4-1.  Changed  to  read: 
DEP/DTP  Welcome  Kit. 

a.  The  DEP/DTP  Welcome  Kit 
is  a tool  for  providing  mandatory 
information  to  DEP/DTP  mem- 
bers. This  kit  provides  newly 
contracted  soldiers  with  informa- 
tion important  to  the  enlistee  and 
his/her  family.  The  information  is 
intended  to  assist  the  recruiter  in 
answering  their  questions,  moti- 
vation, encouragement  to  obtain 
leads,  and  to  alleviate  some  of 
their  anxieties/concerns. 

b.  The  DEP/DTP  Welcome  Kit 
consists  of  the  following: 

(1)  A tri-fold  black  notebook. 

(2)  Revised  RPI  925  (Guide  for 
New  Soldiers). 

(3)  Soldiers  magazine  Alma- 
nac Issue. 

(4)  CSA/SMA  Welcome  Letter. 

(5)  Values  Poster. 

(6)  Sexual  Harassment  Policy 
card. 


(7)  Proudly  Serving/I'm  the 
Proud  Parent  Of/Army  Reserve 
stickers. 

(8)  Motivational  videotape. 

c.  The  revised  Guide  for  New 
Soldiers  (RPI  925)  consists  of 
sections  covering  the  following 
topics: 

(1)  Information  on  what  to  bring 
and  what  not  to  bring  to  the 
United  States  Army  Reception 
Battalion. 

(2)  Overview  of  BCT  and  AIT  or 
one  station  unit  training. 

(3)  Getting  physically  fit. 

(4)  Memorandum  of  under- 
standing with  parents  (if  appli- 
cable). 

(5)  Rank  structure. 

(6)  Military  time. 

(7)  Referral  program. 

(8)  Other  information  (i.e., 
saluting,  first  aid,  and  guide  to 
Army  posts). 

USAREC  Reg  601-96  (Guidance 
Counselor  Procedures) 

Appendix  G,  para  G-3n. 

Changed  to  read:  “Upon  return  of 
enlistee,  the  GC  will  complete  red 
carpet  treatment  through  con- 
gratulations, taking  the  new 
soldier's  picture  for  the  RS  DEP/ 
DTP  display  board,  issue  DEP/ 
DTP  Welcome  Kit,  DEP/DTP  T- 
shirt,  DEP/DTP  ID  card,  and 
arrange  for  transportation  home 
to  the  appropriate  RS.” 

Appendix  G,  para  G-3o. 
Changed  to  read:  “Copies  of  the 
enlistment  aggreement,  RE- 
QUEST reservation,  and  original 
official  documents  belonging  to 
the  DEP  member  will  be  placed  at 
the  back  of  the  DEP/DTP  Wel- 
come Kit.”  T 
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SFC  Philip  Stevenson,  Recruiting  Support  Battalion,  helps  a young  lady  try  out  a 
Golden  Knights  harness  at  the  Florida  International  Air  Show  held  recently  at 
Punta  Gorda,  FI.  The  air  show  marked  the  display’s  premier  and  the  start  of  the 
Golden  Knights’  show  season. 


Story  and  photos  by  Tom  Tiernan 

USAREC  Promotional  Programs 

The  saying,  “Everything  comes 
together  with  a plan,”  printed  on 
the  command’s  TAKE  CHARGE! 
mouse  pads,  proved  to  be  true 
recently  as  recruiters  from  the 
Sarasota  Recruiting  Company, 
members  of  the  Recruiting  Support 
Battalion  (RSB)  and  Tampa  Recruit- 
ing Battalion  Advertising  and  Public 
Affairs  (A&PA)  staffs  combined 
with  the  US  Army  Parachute  Team, 
“The  Golden  Knights,”  to  kick  off 
the  team’s  1998  show  season  during 
a five-day  swing  through  Charlotte 
County,  Fla.,  March  25-29. 

During  their  stay,  the  Golden 
Knights  performed  before  several 
thousand  students  at  three  high 


schools  and  for  more  than  80,000 
observers  at  a Texas  Rangers  spring 
training  game  and  the  two-day 
Florida  International  Air  Show  in 
Punta  Gorda,  Fla.  The  initial 
results;  50  leads,  12  appointments 
made,  9 appointments  conducted, 
one  contract,  and  two  possible 
enlistments,  extensive  media  cover- 
age, and  voluntary  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
(ASVAB)  testing  at  a school  that  had 
previously  refused  to  test. 

The  success  of  the  Golden 
Knights  visit  was  no  accident.  It 
required  weeks  of  planning  and 
coordination  among  different  levels 
of  the  command. 

The  centers  of  the  planning  were 
at  the  Golden  Knights’  operation 
section  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  and  in 


Season 
starts  at 

Punta 

Gorda 

— where  the 
Golden 
Knights 
jump 


the  Tampa  Battalion  A&PA.  Al- 
though located  more  than  500  miles 
apart,  the  team  of  SSG  Brian 
Woolard  and  SGT  Jeff  Cambre  and 
SFC  Billy  Van  Solen  of  the  Golden 
Knights,  and  Ron  Horvath  and  Jena 
Stephenson  from  the  Tampa  A&PA 
office  developed  a schedule  that 
would  use  the  team  to  provide  local 
recruiters  with  the  best  possible 
support. 

At  the  same  time,  Sarasota 
Company  Commander  CPT  Todd 
Tinius  and  his  troops  were  engaged 
in  the  process  arranging  jumps  into 
Charlotte,  Lemon,  and  Cape  Coral 
High  Schools. 

According  to  Tinius,  all  three 
events  were  very  successful,  but  the 
jump  at  Cape  Coral  High  School 
exceeded  almost  everyone’s  expecta- 
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tions.  Van  Solen  called  the  support 
at  Cape  Coral  the  best  he  has  seen 
in  nearly  three  years. 

When  the  Golden  Knights  exited 
their  C-31  Friendship  aircraft  on  the 
morning  of  March  26,  waiting  for 
them  12,500  feet  below  were  more 
than  1000  students,  faculty  and 
teachers,  including  the  entire  Army 
Junior  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  (JROTC),  two  television  news 
crews,  two  newspaper  reporters,  and 
a video  crew  from  the  school’s 
journalism  department. 

Once  on  the  ground  the  team 
helped  SFC  Shawn  Paradise  recog- 
nize the  school’s  principal  and 
guidance  counselor  for  their  contri- 
butions and  support  to  the  recruit- 
ing effort. 

Paradise  also  arranged  to  have 
Delayed  Entry  Program  members  in 
the  school  help  pass  out  business 
cards  and  recruiter  publicity  items. 
Also  on  hand  was  one  of  the 
school’s  former  students  home  as 
part  of  the  Hometown  Recruiter 
Assistance  Program. 

When  the  Golden  Knights 
arrived  in  Punta  Gorda  for  the 
Florida  International  Air  Show,  they 
were  met  by  SGM  William  Hickey 
and  SFC  Philip  Stevenson  from  the 
Recruiting  Support  Battalion.  The 
NCOs  accompanied  a newly- 
created,  first-ever  Golden  Knights 
display  that  will  support  team  events 
across  the  country. 

Having  the  display  at  the  first 
show  was  a miracle  of  sorts.  Only  a 
month  before,  the  triangle-shaped 
exhibit  was  just  an  idea.  From  idea 
to  reality  took  about  three  weeks 
and  a great  deal  of  team  work  by 
Nikki  Angus,  Jim  Morrison,  and 
SFC  Terry  Carter  from  RSB,  Donna 


Council  from  the  Golden  Knights, 
and  Jack  Jefferies  of  Creative 
Dimensions  Group,  Inc,  the  RSB’s 
civilian  contractor. 

The  display  features  information 
about  the  Golden  Knights  and  a 
parachute  harness  where  young 
people  can  strap-in  and  have  their 
picture  taken  against  an  airborne 
background. 

The  two-day  air  show  drew  more 
than  80,000  visitors  and  featured 
four  jumps  by  the  Golden  Knights. 
On  the  ground,  Tinius  and  his 
recruiters  were  busy  talking  with 
prospects  and  other  visitors  to  the 
display.  It  was  here  that  SFC  Jim 
Henne,  Port  Charlotte  Recruiting 
Station  commander,  meet  the  new 
occupational  specialist  at  Port 
Charlotte  High  School  and  was  able 
to  arrange  for  the  school  to  conduct 
a voluntary  ASVAB  later  this 
month. 

At  the  end  of  the  five-day  event. 


Tinius  commented,  “ Never  before 
have  I seen  more  quality  leads  and 
potential  contracts  generated  from  a 
single  asset  or  event.” 

Tinius  concluded  that  the  success 
of  the  Golden  Knights’  stay  in  his 
company’s  area  was  the  result  of 
team  work  from  everyone  involved 
from  the  team  to  the  battalion  APA 
to  his  recruiters  and  company 
commanders. 
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The  Way  I See  It 


Vision  implies  change.  Change  is  upon  us.  We  are 
better  off  to  participate  in  change  and  to  help  shape  it 
than  to  be  dragged  along  by  change.  You  can  help  shape 
the  future  and  make  it  better.  You  know  your  job  better 
than  anyone.  What  are  your  ideas  for  improving  opera- 
tions? Share  them  on  the  space  below  and  mail  this 
according  to  the  instructions  on  the  back  of  this  form, 
postage  free. 


Please  be  as  detailed  as  possible  when  citing 
examples  for  improvement.  Recruiters,  support  staff, 
and  family  members  are  encouraged  to  use  this  space  to 
voice  ideas  and  concerns.  If  you  desire  a direct  response 
to  your  comments  or  suggestions,  please  include  your 
name  and  address.  Names  are  not  required. 


Dear  Chief  of  Staff: 


Teamwork:  Working  together  as  a team,  we  can  Command.  All  forms  are  mailed  to  and  received  directly 

accomplish  more  than  working  as  individuals.  Share  by  the  USAREC  Chief  of  Staff,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 

your  vision  for  the  future  of  the  US  Army  Recruiting 


HQ  USAREC  Fm  1825,  Rev  1 Feb  96  (Previous  editions  are  obsolete.) 
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Fold  here  second  and  secure  with  tape 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS 

U.S.  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
FORT  KNOX,  KY  40121-2726 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  600  FORT  KNOX  KY 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

ATTN:  RCCS  (CHIEF  OF  STAFF) 
COMMANDER 

US  ARMY  RECRUITING  COMMAND 
1307  3RD  AVE 

FORT  KNOX  KY  40121-9972 
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Fold  here  first 


Habla 

Computerese? 

— Baseline  Configuration 
Management  (Standardization) 


by  SFC  Thomas  D.  Jennings  Jr. 

Micro  Applications  Branch, 
Recruiting  Operations 

“Oh  no,  I lost  everything!  All 
my  files  are  trashed.  I’ll  have  to 
start  all  over  again....” 

For  those  who  have  heard  this  or 
said  it,  help  is  here. 


One  computer  does  it  all!  Until 
the  Army  Recruiting  Information 
Support  System  (ARISS)  is  fully 
fielded,  that  single  desktop  com- 
puter is  the  station’s  primary 
“weapon”  to  accomplish  all  automa- 
tion. Imagine,  for  a moment,  each 
recruiter  fighting  for  incremental 
time  on  one  computer.  One  wants 


to  show  a multimedia  presentation 
to  an  applicant,  while  another  wants 
to  pull  leads  from  Army  Recruiting 
and  Accession  Data  System 
(ARADS).  The  station  commander 
makes  projections  to  ARADS  or 
prepares  an  NCOER.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  this  single  tool  remains 
fully  functional  to  the  staff  at  the 
station.  By  loading  illegal  software 
or  altering  the  configuration,  the 
baseline  is  compromised.  Altering 
the  configuration  jeopardizes  the 
stability  of  your  “weapon.” 

Definition 

Let’s  first  define  baseline  manage- 
ment. It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tennis  or  baseball  boundary  lines. 

But  it  does  define  the  core  configura- 
tion (boundary)  of  hardware  and 
software  for  a managed  computer 
environment.  Baseline  management 
allows  our  office,  the  Microcom- 
puter Applications  Branch,  Informa- 
tion Management  Directorate,  to 
support  over  1,500  remote  station 
computers  with  a very  small  staff  of 
soldiers.  To  accomplish  this,  each 
machine  must  be  configured  identi- 
cally with  the  same  hardware  and 
software  - a mirror  image  of  the 
other  machines.  Although  the  data 
on  the  systems  is  different,  the 
applications  loaded  are  configured  in 
exactly  the  same  manner. 

Configuration  management  is 
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important  because  although  the  486 
IBM  recruiter  desktop  computers  all 
start  with  the  same  hard  drive, 
memory,  CD  ROM  drive,  sound 
card,  and  applications  programs, 
changes  do  happen.  Just  recently  for 
example,  the  sound  card  vendor, 
SoundBlaster,  stopped  producing  the 
original  sound  card;  the  replacement 
sound  card  (from  SoundBlaster)  will 
require  a new  software  driver.  A 
CD-ROM  replaced  by  the  repair- 
man with  a Brand  X CD-ROM  may 
also  require  a different  driver  for 
that  specific  component.  If  the 
station  loads  a new  software  pro- 
gram, it  will  often  modify  system 
files.  Later,  when  problems  occur, 
who  do  you  call?  Unfortunately,  it 
isn’t  the  Ghostbusters,  it’s  the 
battalion  Information  Management 
Specialist  (IMS)  or  the  hotline.  It 
can  be  a nightmare  trying  to  unravel 
why  one  station  is  suddenly  out  of 
sync  and  can  no  longer  project. 

Problems 

How  many  of  you  have  felt  that 
you  cannot  get  the  icons  on  your 
office  toolbar  to  match  at  home  and 
at  work?  Now  you  can  empathize 
with  what  it  would  be  like  to  get 
over  1,500  computers  to  look  the 
same  in  the  field.  To  better  illus- 
trate, the  station  desktop  computer 
has  a 540  MB  hard  drive.  After  our 
baseline  is  loaded  on  the  machine, 
there  are  only  120  MBs  of  storage 
space  available.  That  does  not 
include  any  of  that  particular 
recruiting  station’s  data,  mail  files. 
Word  documents,  etc.,  especially. 


“illegal  software.”  Even  legal 
software,  which  would  be  used  for 
legitimate  reasons,  shouldn’t  be 
loaded  on  a configuration  controlled 
computer  because  it  modifies 
hidden/unhidden  Microsoft  Win- 
dows files. 

The  system  can  work  great  for 
the  last  program  loaded,  but  may 
seriously  hose  other  applications. 
This  is  because  common  Microsoft 
files  have  been  overlaid  by  incom- 
patible versions  during  the  installa- 
tion process.  Now  programs  that 
have  already  been  tested  and  were 
operational  are  corrupt.  As  a result, 
sometimes  the  order  in  which 
programs  are  loaded  can  be  the 
difference  between  the  programs’ 
working  properly  and/or  not 
working  at  all.  With  baseline 
management,  fielding  of  new 
software  is  efficient.  Because  we  can 
test  the  new  software  on  a replicated 
computer  at  the  headquarters,  which 
mirrors  what  is  in  the  field,  most 
bugs  can  be  worked  out.  The 
program  will  seem  flawless  to  almost 
every  user  in  the  field.  But  in  all 
modesty,  even  we  sometimes  may 
not  detect  all  problems  despite 
rigorous  testing. 

It  is  also  a myth  that  in  Windows 
all  printers  will  print  the  same.  We 
have  painfully  found  out  that 
printers  themselves  have  their  own 
idiosyncrasies  that  software  cannot 
accommodate.  Some  printers  like  to 
shift  the  image  on  the  page,  cut  off 
the  bottom  of  the  form,  or  will  not 
display  certain  graphic  images 


correctly.  The  current  baseline 
supports  installation  and  forms 
support  for  only  five  printer  types: 
HP  320/5L/6L,  Brother  MFC 
5550ML,  and  Xerox  3006.  Ideally, 
we  would  prefer  only  one  printer  in 
the  baseline,  but  to  accommodate 
the  variety  of  equipment  in  the 
stations,  the  baseline  must  support 
these  printers. 

The  station  desktop  computers 
were  purchased  over  two  years  ago. 
At  the  time,  they  were  a decent 
computer  with  540  MB  of  disk  space 
and  an  80  MHz  486  CPU.  They 
still  can  run  almost  any  application. 
Because  of  the  high  cost  of  comput- 
ers most  systems  are  on  a four-  to 
five-  year  life  cycle.  The  Informa- 
tion Management  staff  works  to  get 
all  it  can  from  the  system.  We  tune 
the  system  files  like  a race  car 
engine,  deleting,  shifting,  and 
compressing  wherever  possible  to 
make  space  on  the  hard  drive  for 
new  applications  and  increase  swap, 
storage,  and  buffering  space.  Our 
most  experienced  technician  moni- 
tors each  computer  configuration 
like  the  gears  of  a Swiss  watch. 

Fielding  a new  release  requires  at 
least  eight  weeks  at  our  level  for 
integration,  testing,  coordination, 
and  preparation.  In  the  past,  a 
minimum  of  three  months  was 
required  for  battalion-level  fielding. 
The  release  of  Interim  Change 
Program  (ICP)  3.2,  which  was 
installed  at  stations  this  past  winter, 
added  a tool  to  help  the  IMS  per- 
form remote  upgrades  and  problem 
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correction.  The  Carbon  Copy 
program  is  a remote  control  software 
package  designed  to  allow  central- 
ized support  personnel  to  trouble- 
shoot computers  without  travel. 

The  IMS  and  help  desk  personnel 
can  log  into  the  station  system  to 
take  control  of  the  computer,  change 
files,  observe  problems,  etc. 

Problem  resolution 

Problem  resolution  for  the  station 
begins  with  the  battalion  IMS.  The 
IMS  is  the  battalion’s  network 
administrator,  e-mail  administrator, 
help  desk  technician,  IG  inspector, 
etc.  They  have  a variety  of  hard- 
ware, operating  systems,  commercial 
software,  and  applications  to  sup- 
port across  the  battalion.  The  IMS 
is  unable  to  specialize,  as  they  must 
be  a “jack  of  all  trades”  and  master 
of  many.  Having  a single  baseline  of 
hardware  and  software  in  the  station 
is  critical  to  having  some  stability 
for  their  remote  customers.  How 
else  could  they  support  units  spread 
over  several  states?  In  a worse  case 
scenario,  they  know  that  if  the 
system  really  cannot  be  corrected, 
they  can  wipe  the  computer  clean, 
and  restore  the  baseline  by  overlay- 
ing the  hard  drive  in  a matter  of  an 
hour  - thanks  to  baseline  configura- 
tion management.  If  you  or  some- 
one you  know  has  ever  lost  control 


of  your  computer  at  home  or  work, 
you  may  know  that  this  can  take 
days  to  get  the  system  where  it  was 
before  the  crash. 

Better  things  coming 

As  for  the  future,  by  the  time  you 
read  this  article.  Recruiter  Informa- 
tion Management  System  (RIMS) 
should  be  in  the  process  of  fielding. 
Recruiting  Operations,  Training 
Division  will  release  an  additional 
CD,  containing  Lotus  ScreenCam 
files.  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 
training  to  aid  in  the  transition  from 
the  old  JOIN  (Army/Reserve)  and 
GAINS+  programs  (Army  National 
Guard).  It’s  also  important  to 
maintain  the  ARISS  laptops  baseline 
and  continue  upgrades  of  the  most 
current  releases  to  maintain  synchro- 
nization of  the  baseline  for  expedi- 
ent problem  resolution. 

Later,  a new  station  release  will 
be  highlighted  by  a change  in  the 
electronic  mail  software.  By  migrat- 
ing to  Microsoft  Exchange  (do  I hear 
cheers  in  the  field?),  the  desktop  will 
be  in  sync  with  the  recruiter  ARISS 
laptops  which  will  eventually  use 
Exchange  mail.  We  believe  the 
transition  will  be  a positive  step. 

The  headquarters  technicians  will  be 
spending  the  summer  determining 
the  best  way  to  implement  the 
installation  of  Exchange,  transition 


of  your  existing  e-mail  files,  and 
provide  training  to  the  stations. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  extremely 
important  that  station  computers  be 
on  the  proper  software  release.  An 
inaccurate  baseline  exists  when 
previous  releases  or  updates  are  not 
installed.  Your  battalion  IMS 
installs  and  tracks  your  release  levels 
and  monitors  the  health  of  your 
system.  Our  branch  supports  only 
the  current  level  software  releases 
and  station  configurations.  We  test 
new  software  based  on  the  existing 
standard.  The  field  can  help  with 
baseline  management  by  storing  all 
data  on  diskettes,  backing-up  often, 
and  ensuring  all  programs  or  differ- 
ent hardware  installed  on  the 
machine  have  been  verified  with 
configuration  management.  They 
can  also  utilize  the  provided  training 
materials  and  help  documentation 
files  to  become  familiar  with  all  of 
the  installed  applications.  Here  in 
the  Micro  Applications  Branch  we 
have  already  installed  the  Carbon 
Copy  program  so  that  we  can 
remotely  assist  the  field  in  baseline 
management  and  problem  resolu- 
tion. 

Unlike  the  JOINS  baseline, 
which  changed  very  little  over  its  8- 
year  lifetime,  the  station  desktop 
(and  ARISS  laptop  baselines)  offer 
new  opportunities  and  will  be 
continually  enhanced.  The  head- 
quarters staff  and  field  IMS  are 
seeking  automation  solutions  to 
station  needs.  Some  are  innovative, 
some  changes  are  forced  by  a fast 
paced  industry  with  commercial 
upgrades,  and  some  are  compelled 
by  the  need  to  keep  pace  with  new 
viruses.  The  only  way  to  keep  our 
field  customers  in  operation  on  the 
one  critical  piece  of  equipment  is  to 
closely  manage  that  asset  and 
hopefully  give  the  station  com- 
mander one  less  thing  to  worry 
about.  ^ 


Unlike  the  JOINS  baseline, 
which  changed  very  little  over 
its  8-year  lifetime,  the  station 
desktop  (and  ARISS  laptop 
baselines)  offer  new 
opportunities  and  will  be 
continually  enhanced. 
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Direct 


frf'arReting 

at  a 


glance 


by  CPT  Michelle  L.  Martin, 
USAREC  A&PA 

As  the  new  chief  of  Direct 
Marketing  Branch,  I want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  introduce  myself 
to  the field,  answer  some  frequently 
asked  questions,  and  inform  you 
about  important  initiatives  taking 
place  in  direct  marketing. 

Direct  Marketing  Branch 
manages  a number  of  programs  that 
significantly  impact  on  reauiting 
operations  in  the  field.  This  three- 
person  branch  manages  the  direct 
mail  program,  the  1-800-USA- 
ARMY  number,  Internet  applica- 
tions and  the  LEADS  program. 
Our  primary  function  is  to  produce 
quality  leads  and  forward  them  to 
recruiters  in  the field for follow-up. 
Everything  we  do  is  designed  to  help 
you  make  mission. 


Frequently  Asked 
Questions 

In  my  two  months  on  the  job,  I’ve 
heard  several  questions  repeatedly. 
These  questions  seem  to  indicate  a 
general  lack  of  knowledge  about  how 
direct  marketing  procedures  support 
the  recruiting  effort  in  the  field.  I 
would  like  to  publicly  answer  these 
questions  for  others  who  might  have 
wondered  about  the  same  topics.  In 
addition,  I hope  the  information 
provided  will  also  address  some 
common  misperceptions  about  leads 
generated  from  direct  marketing 
initiatives. 

1.  Why  can’t  companies  buy  local 
lists  of  students  from  vendors  when 
offered? 

Our  office  provides  you  with 
junior  and  senior  student  lists  com- 
piled by  the  Joint  Recruitment  Adver- 
tising Program  (JRAP).  The  JRAP  list 
is  compiled  by  buying  student  lists 
from  a number  of  sources  including 
American  Student  Lists  (AST),  the 
largest  national  wholesaler  of  student 
names.  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles  (DMV),  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB) 
testing  centers,  selective  service 
registration  and  state  school  listings 
from  those  states  willing  to  release 


student  information.  These  smaller 
lists  are  combined  and  processed  by 
JRAP  and  then  provided  to  all 
branches  of  service  free  of  charge. 
Most  small  list  vendor  companies  that 
offer  student  lists  buy  their  informa- 
tion from  AST.  To  purchases  lists 
from  these  vendors  would  merely  be 
a duplication  of  what  you  already 
receive  free  from  JRAP. 

2.  Why  can’t  stations  conduct  local 
mailings  using  the  Lead  Refine- 
ment List  (LRL)? 

Our  integrated  communications 
strategy  is  extremely  important  in 
ensuring  all  methods  of  communicat- 
ing with  prospects  and  the  general 
public  contain  synergistic  messaging. 
Television,  radio,  magazines,  direct 
mail  and  the  Internet  must  all  work 
together  to  present  an  Army  image 
consistent  with  Recruiting  Command’s 
marketing  objectives.  Decentralized 
mailings  at  the  local  level  would  make 
integrated  communications  very 
difficult.  Additionally,  all  lists  currently 
used  for  direct  mail  purposes  are 
processed  against  a permanent 
suppression  file  not  available  at  the 
local  level.  This  file  removes  the 
names  of  personnel  requesting  that  we 
no  longer  mail  to  them  and  known 
deceased  individuals  from  our  lists 
before  the  mailing  is  conducted. 
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What  You  Can  Do  To  Help 


3.  Why  do  we  use  premiums  in  our 
mailings? 

Research  has  shown  mailings  that 
offer  a premium  generate  a larger 
response  than  mailings  with  no 
premium.  When  contract  conversion 
rates  are  compared,  premium  mailings 
convert  at  a slightly  slower,  but  not 
statistically  significant,  rate.  Therefore, 
a six  percent  conversion  of  1000 
responses  results  in  60  contracts,  while 
a three  percent  conversion  of  10,000 
responses  results  in  300  contracts.  The 
bottom  line  is  more  responses  equal 
more  contracts. 

4.  Why  can’t  prospects  pick  up 
their  premiums  at  the  station 
instead  of  receiving  them  in  the 
mail? 

This  suggestion  has  been  tested 
several  times  and  the  research  shows 
prospects  will  not  come  to  the  station 
to  pick  up  their  premiums.  Like  many 
of  us  who  have  initially  shopped  for  a 
new  car  when  the  dealer  was  closed  to 
avoid  being  hassled  by  a salesperson, 
prospects  want  to  explore  their 
options  in  a non-threatening  environ- 
ment. Initially  the  thought  of  talking 
face-to-face  with  a recruiter  scares  the 
prospect,  while  receiving  information 
through  the  mail  and  the  possibility  of 
a phone  call  is  less  threatening.  Addi- 
tionally, recruiters  and  station  com- 
manders are  busy  enough  trying  to 
make  mission  without  the  added 
worry  of  maintaining  an  inventory  of 
premiums. 

5.  Aren’t  prospects  who  reply  to 
premium  offers  merely  responding 
to  get  something  free? 

The  common  misperception 
relating  to  LEADS  is  that  someone 


who  returns  a business  reply  card  in 
response  to  an  offer  is  merely  looking 
for  the  freebie.  This  statement  may 
apply  to  a portion  of  the  LEADS  but 
definitely  not  the  majority.  Sufficient 
interest  exists  in  the  individual  to 
prompt  him/her  to  fill  out  the  card. 
Respondents  are  also  not  opposed  to 
the  idea  of  wearing  articles  of  cloth- 
ing that  say  Army.  You,  the  recruiter, 
must  now  find  out  what  interest 
drove  the  individual  to  respond  and 
sell  him/her  using  the  TEAMS 
concept.  Research  of  the  MEPS 
contract  database  for  EY  97  shows 
that  of  the  18,377  leads  that  converted 
to  contracts,  9,004  (49  percent) 
contracted  with  another  service. 

Many  of  those  may  be  missed 
opportunities  for  an  Army  contract 
because  of  the  common 
misperception  I just  addressed. 
Labeling  a lead  as  not  interested 
merely  because  the  individual  received 
a premium  is  letting  an  opportunity 
pass  you  by.  A random  sample  of 
leads  closed  out  as  Not  Interested  are 
given  to  students  in  the  Basic 
Recruiter’s  Course  when  they  practice 
cold  calling.  The  past  three  classes 
have  consistently  managed  to  book  13 
to  14  appointments  in  one  hour  with 
these  uninterested  individuals.  Direct 
marketing  leads  are  valuable  and 
should  be  worked  hard  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

These  questions  are  just  some  of 
the  many  I have  encountered  in  the 
past  two  months,  but  they  are  the 
most  common.  The  only  dumb 
question  is  the  one  that  goes  unasked. 
So  if  you  don’t  understand  something 
about  how  direct  marketing  works 
for  you,  please  ask.  ^ 


If  I have  information  you  need 
to  make  your  job  easier,  please 
let  me  know  and  I will  get  that 
information  to  you.  In  turn,  I will 
ask  the  same  of  you.  You  have 
important  information  that  can 
help  me  manage  the  direct 
marketing  program  more  effi- 
ciently. 

As  you  work  your  LRLs,  if  you 
know  of  a prospect  who  has 
died,  please  pass  that  informa- 
tion through  your  company 
commander  to  the  battalion 
A&PA  chief.  I need  to  know 
names  and  addresses  so  I can 
place  those  deceased  individu- 
als on  our  permanent  suppres- 
sion database.  We  age  our  lists 
and  use  them  repeatedly  over  a 
period  of  about  three  years. 
Having  this  information  will  allow 
me  to  screen  the  names  from 
our  lists  and  prevent  unfortunate 
mailings  to  grieving  parents. 

As  I spend  time  in  the  field 
conducting  LEADs  training,  I 
also  like  to  use  that  time  to  get 
feedback  from  recruiters  about 
the  program.  If  you  have  com- 
ments or  suggestions  relating  to 
the  direct  marketing  program,  I 
would  like  to  hear  them.  You 
can  send  them  via  electronic 
mail  or  contact  me  by  phone  at 
(502)  626-0147. 

This  is  an  exciting  time  in  the 
direct  marketing  program.  We 
are  conducting  extensive  re- 
search on  our  direct  mail  and 
LEADS  programs  to  make  them 
more  efficient  and  effective.  In 
addition,  we  are  exploring 
expanded  use  of  the  Internet,  in 
the  form  of  links  and  banners,  to 
bring  more  prospects  to  our  site. 
Look  for  future  articles  describ- 
ing these  and  more  direct 
marketing  initiatives  designed  to 
help  you  make  mission  box. 
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Safety 


1 


Boat  smart  from  the  start 


Th  e vast  majority  of  people  who  die  in  recreational 
boating  accidents  fall  overboard  or  capsize  their  boats. 
Once  in  the  water,  even  an  experienced  swimmer  can 
quickly  lose  orientation  and  drown.  The  problem  is 
compounded  if  the  person  is  wearing  heavy  clothing 
or  has  been  drinking  alcoholic  beverages,  or  if  the 
water  is  cold. 

Everyone  knows  that  life  jackets  save  lives,  but  they  can  only 
work  if  people  wear  them.  Life  jackets  stored  below  deck  or 
jammed  into  a storage  compartment  are  of  no  use  to  someone 
who  is  knocked  unconscious  in  a fall  overboard. 

The  National  Safe  Boating  Council  and  the  US  Coast  Guard 
remind  recreational  boaters  that  the  best  “insurance  policy” 
against  accidental  drowning  is  to  wear  a life  jacket.  Countless 
lives  have  been  saved  because  boating  accident  victims  were 
wearing  their  life  jackets.  And  as  many  lives  have  been  lost 
because  they  were  not. 

Small  boats  are  unstable  at  best,  and  when  weather  and 
water  conditions  deteriorate,  there  is  no  smarter  move  than  to 
make  sure  everyone  is  wearing  their  life  jacket. 

Fit  is  critical 

Fit  is  critical  when  choosing  life  jackets  for  children.  Too 
often,  boating  tragedies  have  found  us  lamenting  the  loss  of  a 
young  life.  There’s  an  easy  way  to  prevent  tragedy  from  hitting 
home  when  it  comes  to  young  boat  passengers  — by  having 
properly  fitted  life  jackets  and  ensuring  that  children  put  on 
their  life  jackets  before  they  get  into  the  boat. 

Guidelines  for  selecting  a life  jacket  for  a child 

^ Life  jackets  for  children  are  sized  according  to 
weight  ranges:  under  30  pounds,  30  to  50  pounds  and 
50  to  90  pounds.  Be  sure  to  choose  the  one  that  is 
right  for  the  child. 


. . . wear  your  life  jacket 


sure  the  chest  measurement  is  accommodated  by  the 
life  jacket  you  decide  to  purchase. 

^ If  the  child  has  a fear  of  the  water  or  does  not 
know  how  to  swim,  a Type  II  Child  or  Infant  life  jacket 
is  recommended. 

Choose  brightly  colored  life  jackets.  Children  are 
more  likely  to  wear  devices  that  are  attractive  to  them. 
And  bright  colors  are  also  more  readily  visible  on  the 
water. 

^ While  at  the  store,  have  the  child  try  on  the  life 
jacket  and  make  sure  it  fits  snugly.  To  determine  fit,  lift 
the  shoulders  of  the  life  jacket  to  make  sure  it  does 
not  slip  over  the  chin  or  ears.  The  life  jacket  is  too  big 
it  there  is  more  than  3 inches  between  the  child’s 
shoulders  and  the  device. 

Straps  are  an  important  feature 

Crotch  straps  are  an  important  feature  on  life  jackets  for 
children.  For  the  child’s  protection,  be  sure  the  crotch  straps 
are  used  at  all  times.  Remember  that  the  straps  do  not  have  to 
be  uncomfortable  to  add  security. 

A parent  or  other  adult  should  assist  the  child  in  testing  the 
life  jacket  in  the  water.  Adjust  the  life  jacket  so  that  its  opti- 
mum performance  is  achieved.  Let  the  child  indicate  when  the 
device  needs  to  be  tightened  or  loosened. 

Oftentimes  a child  fights  the  life  jacket’s  tendency  to  float  a 
person  slightly  back  of  vertical.  Encourage  the  child  to  relax. 
They  should  be  comfortable  once  they  reach  the  proper 
flotation  position. 

Working  together,  parents  and  other  adults  can  ensure  a 
child’s  optimum  protection.  Make  sure  children  wear  their  life 
jackets!  And  be  a good  role  model  - wear  your  life  jacket  too. 


^ Be  sure  to  measure  the  child’s  chest  (under- 
neath the  arms)  before  purchasing  a life  jacket  be- 
cause many  manufacturers  include  a chest  size.  Be 


- Reprinted  with  permission  from  material  provided  in  the  1996 
National  Safe  Boating  Campaign,  US  Coast  Guard June  1997 
Countermeasure  ^ 
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AGR  recruiter  strength 

The  responsibility  for  fielding  the 
Active  Guard  Reserve  recruiting  force 
belongs  to  USAREC.  It’s  the  recruiting 
battalions  who  take  action  and  fill  the 
vacancies  for  Active  Guard  Reserve 
recruiters. 

Fewer  and  fewer  applications  for 
Active  Guard  and  Reserve  recruiters  are 
being  sent  from  the  recruiting  battalions. 
This  drastic  shortage  of  applications 
affects  the  strength  of  the  on-production 
Army  Reserve  recruiters  who  depend  on 
the  field  to  provide  a constant  flow  of 
applications  for  Active  Guard  Reserve 
recruiters.  Over  90  percent  of  the  Active 
Guard  Reserve  recruiters  are  hired  from 
reserve  units  with  less  than  10  percent 
detailed  to  USAREC  from  other  parts  of 
the  Active  Guard  Reserve  program. 

A full  strength  operation  reduces  the 
individual  recruiter’s  mission,  ensures 
their  success,  and  attains  the  goal  to  keep 
the  Army  Reserve  force  in  a state  of 
readiness  at  all  times. 

Emphasis  is  again  needed  to  sustain 
the  Active  Guard  Reserve  recruiter 
strength  and  enhance  the  Troop  Pro- 
gram Units’  readiness. 

The  target  for  mission  success  is 
1,358,  with  backfills  in  place  well  in 
advance  of  the  incumbent  recruiter’s 
departure.  Maximum  use  of  the 
authorization  to  double  slot  off-produc- 
tion  recruiters  will  significantly  reduce 
the  lag  time  for  replacements. 

Ensure  that  potential  recruiter 
applicants  are  aware  of  the  following 
information: 

• Active  Guard  Reserve  recruiters 
are  to  recruit  applicants  for  Army 
Reserve  units. 

• Active  Guard  Reserve  recruiters 
have  an  important  role  in  this  nation’s 
defense.  Recruiting  for  their  local 
Army  Reserve  units  to  maintain 
strength  and  readiness  is  their 
mission.  However,  the  ultimate 
mission  of  their  Army  Reserve  units  is 
to  provide  the  active  component  with 
combat  and  combat  service  support. 

• Upon  successful  completion  of  the 
Army  Recruiting  Course,  assign- 
ments are  made  to  any  one  of  the  41 


recruiting  battalions  located  through- 
out the  United  States,  often  the 
soldier’s  choice  of  location. 

Basic  Requirements 

• SGT  through  SFC 

• GT  score  1 1 0 (waivers  if  both 
GT  and  ST  over  100) 

• Not  a sole  parent 

• HS  graduate  or  GED  with  over 
30  college  semester  hours 

• Age  21-35  (waivers  to  40) 

• Less  than  13  years  Active 
Federal  Service  (waivers  to  15 
years) 


Benefits 

Recruiters  receive  an  additional  $375 
per  month  (Special  Duty  Assignment 
Pay),  a Recruiter  Expense  Allowance  (up 
to  $75  per  month),  and  the  use  of  a 
government  car  for  official  duties.  These 
incentives  are  in  addition  to  health  bene- 
fits, housing  and  subsistence  allowances, 
and  Variable  Housing  Allowances  (where 
applicable). 

Furthermore,  recruiters  compete  for 
meritorious  promotions  and  numerous 
other  awards  such  as  New  Recruiter  of 
the  Year,  Recruiter  of  the  Year,  and 
Soldier  of  the  Year,  which  assist  in 
promotion  and  training. 

Wanted:  Signature 

Recruiters  are  forgetting  to  sign  the 
Sponsorship  Checklist.  This  fact  was 
brought  up  at  the  Recruiter  Partnership 
Council  meetings  and  the  Staff  Assis- 
tance Visits  because  of  repeated  inci- 
dences where  recruiters  have  shown  up 
with  their  accessed  soldiers  at  the  Troop 
Program  Units  with  no  signature  on  this 
form. 

The  recruiter’s  signature  on  the 
Sponsorship  Checklist  tells  the  United 
States  Army  Reserve  Command  that 
Army  Recruiting  has  met  its  responsibil- 
ity. Recruiters  are  to  ask  the  Troop 
Program  Unit’s  representative  to  sign  the 
200  card.  By  doing  this,  it  shows  the 
Army  Recruiting  Command  that  the 
Troop  Program  Unit  received  the  new 
soldier. 


Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Sponsorship 
Checklist  form  if  the  Troop  Program 
Unit  representative  doesn’t  hand  it  to 
you  when  you  are  handing  off  their  new 
soldier.  While  the  Troop  Program  Unit 
representative  is  signing  your  200  card, 
you  sign  their  Sponsorship  Checklist. 

RASP 

How  do  we  identify  the  market  for 
the  US  Army  Reserve  Associate  Support 
Program  (RASP)  enlistment  option? 

The  RASP  program  was  designed  to 
attract  the  college  bound  applicants  who 
needs  money  to  further  their  education 
and  aren’t  ready  to  start  as  a full-time 
students. 

The  $5,000  enlistment  bonus  will 
provide  the  soldier  with  money  that  can 
be  used  up  front  or  put  away  for  college. 
The  $20,000  Loan  Repayment  program 
will  permit  the  new  soldier  to  go  to 
college  on  a student  loan  covered  by  this 
program,  while  receiving  monthly 
payments  from  the  Selected  Reserve 
Montgomery  G.I.  Bill.  Together,  these 
benefits  are  competitive  with  the  Active 
Army’s  2-year  enlistment  options. 

Sure  Pa'' 

Once  again  we’re  having  problems 
with  soldiers  arriving  at  the  training 
bases  without  a bank  account  or  without 
access  to  their  bank  account  (ATM  card, 
checkbook,  et  cetera). 

This  causes  problems  for  the  training 
base,  the  soldier,  and  the  soldier’s  family. 

- a long  delay  in  receiving 
drill  pay  leads  to  apathy 
and  an  eventual  discharge. 

Another  concern  is  for  soldiers  who 
open  a new  account  when  they’re  back 
from  individual  active  duty  for  training. 
There  will  be  a lengthy  delay  in  receiving 
their  pay  for  attending  drills. 

In  many  cases,  this  leads  to  apathy 
and  eventually  a discharge.  Recruiters, 
station  commanders,  and  guidance 
counselors  need  to  redouble  our  efforts 
in  order  to  ensure  that  every  new  soldier 
has  direct  deposit  accounts  and  access  to 
those  funds  with  an  ATM  card  or 
checking  account. 
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Military  night  at  high  school  spotlights  career  opportunities 


Story  and  photo  by  Glenna  Linville, 
Baltimore  Battalioir  Advertising  and  Public 
Affairs 

Md.  - Glen 

E-  ‘-  - ■ School  hosted  the  first 

F'-  V:  ,,aai  Opportunities  in  the 

Military  Night”  recently  sponsored 
by  Anne  Arundel  County  Public 
Schools  and  representatives  of  the  US 
Armed  Forces. 

About  50  parents  and  students 
gathered  to  learn  about  the  Armed 
Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery 
Test,  hear  guest  speaker  Dr.  Steve 
Lietz  address  “Where  does  the  road 
to  a career  lead?,”  and  discuss  service 
programs  one-on-one  with  Army, 
Navy,  Marine,  Air  Force,  and  Coast 
Guard  recruiters  who  manned 
exhibits  and  gave  briefings  on  service 
programs. 

“Due  to  the  close  proximity  of 
Fort  Meade  to  our  area,  many  young 
people  get  a glimpse  of  what  military 
life  is  all  about,”  said  Kenneth 
Goncz,  assistant  principal,  Glen 
Burnie  High  School,  as  he  welcomed 
those  assembled.  “Tonight  is  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions  of  these 
men  and  women  who  have  chosen 
the  military.” 

One  program  the  military  offers 
in  the  schools  is  its  Career  Explora- 
tion Program,  which  is  a workbook 
interpretation  given  to  students  after 
taking  the  Armed  Services  Voca- 
tional Aptitude  Battery  Test  (also 
known  as  ASVAB).  Penny 
Cummings,  education  services 
specialist  for  the  Department  of 
Defense,  explained  that  this  test  is 
designed  to  match  the  student’s 
ability  with  their  interests  and  their 
work  level,  giving  them  ideas  on 
which  career  fields  might  be  of 
interest. 

“I  service  467  high  schools  in  a 
five-state  area,”  Cummings  said.  All 
schools  in  Anne  Arundel  County 


give  this  test  annually  at  various 
times.  Whether  or  not  a student 
accepts  the  military  as  their  choice  or 
not  — it’s  one  of  those  tests  which 
students  should  take  to  make  a 
decision  about  college  choices,  career 
exploration,  and  field  of  study.  All 
can  benefit.” 

Determining  one’s  career  path 
is  all  about  choices.  Dr.  Steve  Lietz, 
Department  Chair,  Counseling,  at 
Montgomery  College,  knows  first- 
hand about  choices  facing  today’s 
youth  and  job  seeker. 

“I  see  students  everyday  come 
into  colleges  and  universities,  some 
with  skills,  some  wanting  skills,  and 
some  not  having  the  skills  to  be 
here,”  Lietz  said.  “It  is  important  to 
seriously  look  at  what  we  can  and 
cannot  do.” 

Lietz  said  through  research  we 
can  predict  the  needs  of  the  work 
force  now  and  into  the  future  — good 
news  and  bad  news  for  job  seekers. 

Research  shows  that  70  percent 
of  new  jobs  will  be  highly  concen- 
trated in  service  producing  industries, 
such  as  business,  health,  and  educa- 
tional employment  Lietz  said. 

“Eighteen  out  of  25  of  the 
fastest  growing  occupations  require  a 
bachelor’s  degree,”  he  said.  “Nine  are 
in  computer  technology,  four  in 
education,  and  five  in  health  care.” 

One  must  fill  their  toolbox 
with  the  right  combination  of  skills 
and  education.  A high  school  senior 
should  have  strong  reading,  writing, 
and  mathematical  skills  Lietz  said. 

But  one  needs  more  than  book 
smarts  to  fit  employers’  needs. 
According  to  Career  Opportunity 
News,  Lietz  told  the  audience  that 
the  top  10  characteristics  that  em- 
ployers demand  include  honesty, 
integrity,  flexibility,  a strong  work 
ethic,  leadership  skills,  teamwork, 
self-confidence,  initiative,  good 
communication  skills,  and  interper- 


sonal skills. 

“Sounds  like  it  could  be  an 
advertisement  for  the  military, 
doesn’t  it?”  Lietz  said. 

Lietz  challenged  students  to 
take  a fearless  inventory  of  what  they 
have,  write  down  career  interests, 
research  what  you  need  to  reach  your 
career  goals,  and  seek  out  what  you 
don’t  have. 

“Education  and  learning  is 
lifelong,”  Lietz  said,  “whether  you 
get  it  through  the  military,  on-the- 
job  training,  or  college.” 

Karl  and  Patricia  Crouse  and 
their  daughter  Rebecca  were  inter- 
ested in  the  military  educational 
benefits.  Both  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  military  offers  money  for 
college. 

Rebecca  said  she  didn’t  want  to 
go  the  of  route  her  older  sister,  by 
having  to  apply  for  college  scholar- 
ships. She  has  an  interest  in  the 
military  and  hopes  to  find  a career  in 
criminal  law. 

Others  attended  to  hear  about 
military  enlistment  and  what  each 
service  offers. 


CPT  Melanie  Perez  (right)  discusses  Army 
opportunities  with  Tabitha  Thompson,  a 
sophomore  at  Glen  Burnie  High  School, 
during  the  Educational  Opportunities  in 
the  Military  Night  sponsored  by  Anne 
Arundel  County  Schools  and 
representatives  from  the  Armed  Forces. 
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Four  recruiters  from  Pittsburgh  Battalion  present  facts  about  Africian  Americans 
in  military  history  to  a class  of  seniors  at  Moon  High  School  near  Pittsburgh.  From 
the  left  are  SFC  Thomas  Ford,  SSG  Timothy  Skero,  SFC  Pat  Dolberry,  and  SGT 
Gregory  Trent. 

Recruiters  teach  black  military  history 


Story  and  photo  by  Barry  Vorse,  Pittsburgh 
Battalion  Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 

PITTSBURGH  - Recruiters 
from  two  metropolitan  recruiting 
stations  took  over  the  auditorium  of 
Moon  High  School  in  the  Pittsburgh 
suburb  for  two  days  in  February. 

During  Black  History  Month, 
they  taught  students  in  every  class 
period  about  history  of  African 
Americans  in  the  military. 

“I  was  really  impressed  with  the 
level  of  knowledge  shown  by  the 
soldiers,”  said  Moon  High  School 
principal,  David  Hayes,  “and  also 
their  ability  to  connect  with  the 
students. 

“This  was  something  they  got 
better  at  each  presentation.  Their 
first  one  was  good  and  the  last  one 
was  excellent.” 

Each  of  five  recruiters  took  part 
disseminating  information  mostly 
gathered  from  displays  distributed 
from  the  Army.  Some  recruiters  had 


obviously  studied  the  subject  in 
great  detail  on  their  own. 

They  gave  14  presentations 
during  the  two  days  to  each  and 
every  junior  and  senior  in  the 
school. 

In  charge  of  the  special  project 
was  SFC  Thomas  Ford  of  the 
Carnegie  Recruiting  Station.  Accom- 
panying him  from  his  station  were 
SSG  Timothy  Skero,  SGT  Lance 
Wilson,  and  SGT  Gregory  Trent, 
along  with  SFC  Pat  Dolberry  of  the 
Whitehall  station. 

“I  was  really  pleased  with  the 
way  the  entire  event  went,”  Hayes 
said.  “I  saw  students  get  an  apprecia- 
tion of  contributions  to  this  country 
by  black  Americans. 

“I  see  this  effort  as  a real 
bonding  between  the  recruiters  and 
our  staff.  I hope  it’s  just  the  begin- 
ning of  a cooperative  effort  between 
two  forces  both  working  for  the  well 
being  of  young  people.”  " 


Recruiters  wrestle 
leads  at  tournment 

by  Perry  Edelbergs,  Cleveland  Battalion 
Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 

ALLLt.NCE,  Ohio  — Cleveland 
Battalion  was  a major  player  in  the 
1998  Top  Gun  Wrestling  Tourna- 
ment, an  annual  event  held  at  Alli- 
ance High  School. 

The  Army’s  participation  at  the 
tournament  included  an  exhibit 
table,  a Center  of  Influence  event,  a 
rapelling  demonstration,  a discussion 
of  the  World  Class  Athlete  Program 
by  two  Army  wrestlers,  and  a color 
guard.  Recruiters  assisted  in  the 
tournament  by  scorekeeping  and 
spotting. 

Doug  Noonan,  Alliance  High 
School  athletic  director,  said  over 
4,500  wrestling  fans  attended  the 
two-day  event  and  drew  over  500 
wrestlers  from  44  Ohio  high  schools 
as  well  as  two  schools  from  Kentucky 
and  one  from  as  far  away  as  Mary- 
land. 

While  SGT  Jason  Powell  and 
SSG  Michael  Gregory  of  the  Alliance 
Station  spearheaded  the  planning, 
recruiters  from  all  of  Canton 
Company’s  recruiting  stations 
participated  in  its  execution. 

During  a break  in  the  tourna- 
ment action,  the  audience  witnessed 
SSG  Joel  Rowley  rappel  from  the 
gymnasium’s  skylight.  SSG  Edward 
Mitchell  and  PFC  Jeremy  Campbell 
spoke  about  being  Army  wrestlers  on 
the  World  Class  Athlete 
Program.Throughout  the  two-day 
event,  crowds  milled  around  the 
Army’s  exhibit  table  located  just 
outside  the  gymnasium.  Besides 
displaying  advertising  materials,  radio 
equipment  provided  by  the  2d 
Psychological  Operations  Company, 
Parma,  Ohio,  was  also  exhibited. 

In  addition  to  the  public 
awareness  generated,  CPT  Karen 
Neubecker,  Canton  commander  said 
43  leads  were  obtained.  “ 
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Field  File 


1 


“See  for  Yourself”  program  battles  DEP  loss  in  Oklahoma  City 


By  Michele  M.  Moore,  Oklahoma  City 
Advertising  and  Public  Affairs 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - The 
Battalion  Advertising  and  Public 
Affairs  office  has  organized  a “See  for 
Yourself’  program  — recruiters  bring 
their  DEP  members  and  prospects  to 
Fort  Sill  for  a day. 

The  first  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  Battalion  to  take  advan- 
tage of  See  for  Yourself 
was  SFC  John  D.  Tye, 

Lawton  Company.  Tye 
invited  DEP  members, 
prospects,  and  their 
spouses  or  guests  to  attend 
a tour.  He  arranged  the 
tour  to  coincide  with  his 
school’s  Spring  break.  The 
morning  of  March  19,  he 
and  eight  participants  met 
at  the  Altus  Station  and 
boarded  an  Army  van 
headed  for  Fort  Sill.  The 
USAREC  liaison,  SFC 
Rocky  Eveland,  met  the 
group  at  the  installation’s 
basic  training  reception 
area. 

Eveland  began  the 
tour  with  the  in-process- 
ing steps.  He  pointed  out  that  what 
they  see  at  Fort  Sill  would  be  typical 
of  other  posts.  He  then  took  them  to 
meet  senior  drill,  SGT  Steve  J. 

Nowoj,  at  one  of  the  posfs  basic 
training  barracks. 

In  addition  to  fielding  questions 
about  physical  training  standards,  a 
trainee’s  typical  day,  and  types  of 
training  recruits  receive,  Nowoj  also 
confronted  the  visitor’s  preconceived 
ideas  about  drill  sergeants  yelling  and 
making  trainees  peel  potatoes  for 
punishment. 

“The  job  of  the  drill  sergeant  is 
not  to  punish  soldiers,  but  to  merely 
train  them  to  the  required  standards 
of  the  Army,”  he  said. 


While  sampling  Army  “chow,” 
the  visitors  were  able  to  watch 
hundreds  of  young  soldiers  going 
about  their  daily  routine.  The  mid- 
day break  also  gave  the  DEP  mem- 
bers and  prospects  a chance  to 
question  Army  personnel  and  discuss 
their  concerns  in  a relaxed,  low- 
pressure  environment. 

The  group  toured  the  single 


enlisted  housing  barracks  after  lunch. 
A soldier  on  leave,  SPC  Lael  J.  Pugel, 
62nd  Engineering  Battalion,  invited 
the  group  to  see  inside  his  room. 
While  showing  off  his  apartment- 
style  quarters,  Pugel  gave  a testimo- 
nial about  life  in  the  Army  and 
answered  questions.  He  also  took  the 
group  on  a brief  tour  of  the  barracks 
recreation  room,  pointing  out  the  big 
screen  television  and  community 
kitchen  area. 

Next  on  the  group’s  itinerary 
was  a visit  to  the  fitness  center  and  a 
tour  by  center  manager,  James 
Morgan.  Visitors  saw  soldiers  and 
family  members  using  the  indoor 
pool.  Nautilus  equipment,  racquet- 


ball  courts,  basketball  courts,  tread- 
mills, stationary  bicycles,  and  free 
weights. 

In  transit  from  one  location  to 
the  next,  group  members  were  able 
to  see  the  posfs  golf  club,  tennis 
courts,  auto  shop,  officers  club, 
museum,  post  exchange,  clothing 
sales,  commissary  and  married 
housing  units.  “Everyone  knows  the 
Army  shoots  guns 
and  throws  gre- 
nades. I wanted  to 
show  them  the 
things  most  people 
don’t  expect  to  see 
on  an  Army  post,” 
Eveland  said. 

Eveland,  who 
has  already  con- 
ducted several  “See 
for  Yourself’  tours, 
believes  the  program 
is  worthwhile. 

Tye  reported 
hearing  positive 
remarks  during  the 
van  ride  back  to 
Altus.  “It  was  the 
best  DEP  event  we’ve 
ever  had,”  said 
Muskogee  recruiter  SSG  Tracy  E. 
Morehead.  “My  tour  group  wanted 
to  know  if  we  could  stay  longer  and 
when  we  could  go  back  again.” 

Morehead,  who  had  18  DEP 
members  and  prospects  in  his  group, 
hopes  to  have  one  tour  per  quarter 
and  plans  to  also  invite  high  school 
journalists  and  parents  on  post  visits. 

In  addition  to  generating 
referrals  for  recruiters,  the  program  is 
expected  to  slash  DEP  losses  by 
directly  confronting  concerns. 

In  the  words  of  Andy  B. 

Cypert,  a DEP  member  from 
Granite,  “This  tour  let  me  know 
what  is  going  on.  It  makes  me  want 
to  go  even  more.” 


“See  for  Yourself”  tour  members  listen  intently  as  Fort  Sill  senior  drill, 
SGT  Steve  J.  Nowoj,  explains  what  is  expected  of  soldiers  in  basic 
training. 
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Members  of  the  US  Army  3d 
Infantry  Old  Guard  Fife  and  Drum 
Corps  recently  performed  before 
500  honor  roll  students  from  Glen 
Burnie  (Md.)  High  School  during 
an  assembly  recognizing 
scholastic  achievement.  (Photo  by 
Glenna  Linville) 


SFC  Hezekiah  Barrett,  a recruiter  with  the 
Harrisburg  Station,  Pa.,  coaches  the  Army  team 
during  a time  out  at  an  exhibition  game  for  charity 
with  the  Harrisburg  Horizon  professional 
basketball  team.  (Photo  by  Renee  McElveen) 


SFC  Vincent  Boyd  talks  to  students  at  Cedar  Cliff  High  School,  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  during  a 
recent  presentation  inside  the  Cinema  Van.  Students  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
view  the  patriotic  slide  show  inside  the  mobile  van,  listen  to  a briefing  on  Army 
opportunities  from  local  recruiter  SSG  Jemott  Dennard,  Mechanicsburg,  and  ask 
questions  to  dispel  the  myths  they  had  about  basic  training.  (Photo  by  Renee 
McElveen) 
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The  Test 


/ 


1 . A waiver  is  required  only  if  this  is  a prior  service  appli- 
cant who  was  last  transferred  from  a troop  program  unit 
due  to  being  an  unsatisfactory  performer. 

a.  True  b.  False 

2.  appsicant  is  an  enlisted  person  on  the  temporary 
r'isabSe*  ratirement  list  (TDRL).  He  has  been  found  medically 

Ted  to  perform  duties  of  the  grade  and  enlists  within  60 
ys  after  removal  of  his  name  from  the  temporary  disabled 
ietirement  list.  His  enlistment  grade  will  be  the  same  grade 
held  when  he  was  released  from  duty, 

a.  True  b.  False 

3.  A vandalism  charge  is  considered  a minor  non-traffic 

offense  if  the . 

a.  fine  is  less  than  $250 

b.  property  value  is  less  than  $500 

c.  fine  is  less  than  $500 

d.  property  value  is  less  than  $250 

4.  Which  offense  listed  below  is  considered  to  be  a misde- 
meanor? 

a.  discharging  firearm  \within  municipal  limits 

b.  purchase,  possession,  or  consumption  of  alcohol 
beverages  or  tobacco  products  by  a minor 

c.  harassment 

d.  disorderly  conduct,  creating  disturbance,  and 
boisterous  conduct 

5.  What  statement  goes  on  any  reproduced  copy  of  the  alien 
registration  card,  naturalization  certificate,  citizenship 
documents,  or  passport  ? 

a.  for  official  use  only 

b.  for  military  use 

c.  certify  true  copy 

d.  “for  military  enlistment  /use  only”  not  for  any  other 
purpose 

6.  What  is  the  validity  period  for  a band  audition? 

a.  30  days 

b.  45  days 

c.  60  days 

d.  90  days 

7.  How  long  is  the  waiting  period  for  a retest  when  the 
original  and  the  first  retest  results  are  positive  for 
marijuana? 

a.  1 year 

b.  2 years 


c.  determined  by  the  battalion  commander 

d.  determined  by  the  brigade  commander 

8.  Face-to-face  prospecting  should  happen  on  a 

basis,  and  one  of  the  single  most  important  locations  for  you 
to  prospect  is  at  the  . 

a.  daily,  shopping  centers 

b.  weekly,  high  schools 

c.  daily,  high  schools 

d.  weekly,  shopping  centers 

9.  The  Army  ROTC  4-year  scholarship  pays  up  to  $7,000  or 
80  percent.  This  is  determined  by  using  one  of  the  above 
factors  to  figure  the  highest  annual  amount  for  an 
individual’s  college  tuition. 

a.  True  b.  False 

10.  The  acronym  “FAST”  stands  for . 

a.  Flight  Adaptive  Screening  Test 

b.  Flight  Aptitude  Screening  Test 

c.  Flight  Adaptive  Selection  Test 

d.  Flight  Aptitude  Selection  Test 

1 1 . Prior  service  applicants  excluding  glossary  non-prior 
Service  (NPS)  may  not  enlist  if  they  are  not  US  citizens  and 
their  total  federal  military  service  is  more  than  eight  years. 

a.  True  b.  False 

1 2.  Radial  Keratotomy  surgery  is  considered  to  be  a non- 
waiverable  condition. 

a.  True  b.  False 

1 3.  What  is  the  enlistment  education  code  of  a person  who  is 
not  a high  school  diploma  graduate  (HSDG),  but  obtains 
enlistment  eligibilty  by  completion  of  62  semester  hours? 

a.  12B  b.  12L  c.  14L  d.  128 

14.  USAREC  FM  446  should  be  initiated  . 

a.  on  1 July 

b.  on  1 June 

c.  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 

d.  once  the  previous  school  year  ends 

1 5.  All  applicants  must  meet  the  retention  physical  fitness 
standards  as  prescribed  in  AR  40-501  and  AR  600-9.  It  is  the 
recruiter’s  responsibility  to  ensure  that  applicants  are 
prepared  to  enlist  immediately  following  their  successful 
physical. 

a.  True  b.  False 
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Morrell  Awards 


CHICAGO 

George  E.  Whitfield 

DALLAS 

SSG  Daniel  W.  Griffith 
KANSAS  CITY 
SFC  Edward  J.  Lewis 
LOS  ANGELES 
MSG  Nancy  A.  Welch 
MONTGOMERY 
SSG  Paula  Tabron 
SSG  Michael  Hobbs 
NEW  ENGLAND 
SFC  Dale  M.  Shannon 
SFC  Arnold  F Ridley  Jr. 
NEW  ORLEANS 
C Leslie  Castille 
PORTLAND 
Kenneth  G.  Kapaiczynski 


SEATTLE 

SFC  James  W.  Lapsley  Jr. 

1st  AMEDD  DETACHMENT 
SFC  Michael  W.  Jones 
SFC  Timothy  J.  Pickett 
2d  AMEDD  DETACHMENT 
SFC  Howard  D.  Green  Jr. 
SFC  Zachary  A.  Kisor 
1SG  Michael  E.  Jacobs 
SFC  Daniel  R.  Durand 
5th  AMEDD  DETACHMENT 
SFC  Brett  A.  Burkardt 
SFC  Carol  Feldhaus 
SFC  Shane  L.  Hodges 
SFC  Robert  J.  Innes 
SFC  David  0.  King 
SFC  Bruce  W.  Koch 
SFC  Catherine  Lopez 
SFC  Timmy  C.  McMichael 
SFC  Carey  C.  Schmidt 


ALBANY 

SFC  Jay  R.  Wilson 
BALTIMORE 
SSG  Terri  Hill 
SSG  Arnold  T.  McClelland 
SFC  Alfred  Hinson 
SFC  Michael  J.  Harris 
SFC  Shari  L.  Younger 
BECKLEY 

SSG  Terrance  G.  Williams 
COLUMBIA 
SSG  Charles  McClam 
COLUMBUS 
SFC  Marcus  0.  Robinson 
DES  MOINES 
SFC  Marcelino  Archie 
SSG  Milton  L.  Johnson 
HOUSTON 

SFC  Solomon  J.  Brookins 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SGT  Contance  E.  Laswell 
KANSAS  CITY 
SSG  Mark  A.  Martin 
LOS  ANGELES 
SFC  Kennedy  Cola 
SFC  Tony  C.  Smith 
SFC  Kevin  R.  Crosier 
MID-ATLANTIC 
SSG  Sean  M.  Brewer 


MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Heriberto  Mirandalugo 
NASHVILLE 
SFC  Timothy  J.  McGhee 
NEW  ENGLAND 
SSG  Jimmy  D.  Shepherd  Jr. 
SFC  Randall  W.  Bowles 
SFC  Gregory  L.  Trueworthy 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
SSG  Robert  L.  Ames 
SSG  Linda  M.  Rollocks 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 
SSG  Robert  A.  Atkins 
PORTLAND 
SFC  Shawn  E.  Burgess 
RALEIGH 
SFC  Danny  J.  Cook 
SSG  Scott  Lomax 
SAN  ANTONIO 
SFC  Scott  D.  Neal 
TAMPA 

SSG  Dana  Walker 
SSG  Gary  Ballew 
1st  AMEDD  DETACHMENT 
SSG  Jesse  H.  Rosser 
5th  AMEDD  DETACHMENT 
SFC  Ricy  A.  Newton 
SFC  Ronald  E.  Zietak 
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Cjold 

Badges 


ALBANY 

SGT  Richard  0.  Gallow 
SFC  Alan  J,  Vivyan 

BALTIMORE 

SSG  Brian  D.  Forehand 

BECKLEY 

SFC  Christopher  J.  Meadows 
CLEVELAND 
SGT  Thomas  G.  Wolfe 
SGT  Kevin  R Myler 
COLUMBIA 
SSG  Paul  R.  Salavitch 
DALLAS 

SSG  Gregory  E.  Wilson 
SFC  Bobby  C.  Warren 
SSG  Scott  R.  Robinson  Jr. 
SSG  Rodney  D.  Taylor 

DENVER 

SSG  James  D.  Poster 
DES  MOINES 
SFC  Basilio  R.  Dungao 
GREAT  LAKES 
SGT  Flugh  Haines 
SSG  Charles  A.  Bing 
SGT  Carl  Edmunds 
INDIANAPOLIS 
SSG  Thomas  Skaggs 
JACKSONVILLE 
SSG  David  Lindsay 
SGT  Derrick  Booker 
KANSAS  CITY 
SSG  Maurice  Greene 
LOS  ANGELES 
SSG  Roland  A,  Souza 
SSG  James  E.  Anselmo 


MILWAUKEE 

SGT  Anthony  D.  Sturgeon 
MINNEAPOLIS 
SFC  Philip  L.  Borgerding 
SSG  Charles  R.  Claussen 
SSG  Martin  T.  Rafalko 
SFC  Catherine  V Otts 
MONTGOMERY 
SGT  Tracey  Heard 
SGT  Gregory  Hines 
NASHVILLE 
SSG  Randall  W.  Perry 
NEW  ENGLAND 
SGT  Gerry  B.  Rutledge 
OKLAHOMA  CITY 
SSG  David  J.  Moericke 
SFC  Kevin  L.  Long 
SFC  Douglas  E.  Bourassa 
SFC  Troy  A.  Taft 
PHOENIX 
SSG  John  B.  Griffith 
SFC  Gerald  F.  Gibby 
SGT  Christopher  N.  Hiatt 
RALEIGH 

SSG  Stephen  E.  Bowens 
SFC  Daniel  D.  Rodriguez 
SSG  Don  E.  Sweet 
SAN  ANTONIO 
SSG  Carmelo  Rodriguez 
SFC  Anita  D.  McCoy 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
SFC  Antonio  Best 
SGT  John  R.  Lunger  III 
SYRACUSE 
SSG  Joey  R.  Chitwood 
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Quality  Vofutiiiiilie  Key  To  Our  Success 


;:;:::;::;;::RS^:^  1998 

1st  Brigade  >x^id::feri^ade:  Brigade  6th  Brigade 

TOP  TEAM  MEIVlBER:^R^crUitef}  ||||||i||ir ' 


RA  SFCHall,0  SSG  Smith,  B. 


(BN)  (Albany) 


(Sacramento) 


USAR  SFC  Fritz,  R/SFOli^ed^Kl 
(BN)  (Syracuse)  (JacitSQWite):::; 


TOP  TEAM  tStationt 

LARGE  Northfield 

(BN)  (Mid-Atlantic)  .-.(Atlafita);- 


SSG  Davyson,  J. 

(Irtdjanapolts)  (Portland) 

SGT  Christopherson,  K. 

(Houston) 


Sioux  RiHs 

;:(Mtoneapoite)> 


Ktlleeo> 

(D$tl$B:) 


Manteca 

(Sacramento) 


Answers  to  the  Test 


1.  b,  AR  601-210,  page  25,  para  4-1 3a 

2.  b,  AR  601-210,  page  17,  para  3-1 8d 

3.  a,  AR  601-210,  page  27,  para  4-21  ai 

4.  c,  AR  601-210,  page  27,  para  4-22r 

5.  d,  AR  601-210,  page  78,  para  P,  Note 

6.  b,  AR  601-210,  page  90,  Table 

7.  b,  AR  601-210,  page  26,  para  4-1 5b 


8.  c,  USAREC  Pam  350-7,  page  8, 
para  6-6a 

9.  a,  USAREC  Pam  350-6,  page  6, 
para  3-1 b 

10.  d,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  page  7, 
Table  5-1 

1 1.  b,  AR  601-210,  page  14,  para 
3-4(3)b 


12.  a,  USAREC  Pam  40-3,  page  2, 
step  IV  (2) 

13.  d,  AR  601-210,  page  57,  table  5-1, 
181 

14.  a,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  page  13, 
para  c-3 


15.  b,  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  page  8,  para  5-6 


Values  are  at  the  core  of  everything- our  Army  is  and  does. 

The  ArmV  is  more  than  an  organization  — it  is  an  institution  of  people 
with  unique  ahd  enduring  values.  We  instill  these  values  in  the  men  and  women 

soldiers  and  civilians,  who  are  the  Army. 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA 


3 1262  09681  8306 


